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CANADA IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY! 
A. M. Lower 


Canada is a new country with a new civilisation. Before the westerners 
came, it was an empty country in which practically no one lived. So we have 
built our house from the foundations upwards, and built it with the traditional 
materials, which our ancestors brought from Europe. But these materials, 
languages, religion and culture generally, have altered a great deal in the process. 


‘Canada, which occupies half of North America, is a vast space on the 
map. But our effective area is much smaller than the area shown on the map. 
You have to subtract from it all those parts which are not suitable for human 
habitation, particularly, the north-western islands. Our northern country, 
though not mountainous, is very rugged and will not sustain life on any large 
scale. Actually Tibet would be a very fair comparison or rather a favourable 
comparison with the greater part of Canada. If you make these subtractions, 
you will find that there is a very small area of Canada in which civilization can 
take root and grow. This area is mainly along the border of the United States. 
The climatic factor is not the dominant factor there. People can live in very 
cold climates. The dominant factor is lack of proper soil and in some places 
lack of rainfall. In western Canada, there is a large area in the provinces of 
Quebec and New Foundland in which the soil is good but there is not enough 
rain. Thus the area of Canada which can sustain a dense population comfort- 
ably is quite small. That is reflected in the distribution of our population. 


Population is a by-product of resources. The more you have of resources 
and materials on which men can live, the more people there are going to be. 
In Canada the numbers are small, which indicates that on the whole opportuni- 
ties are not too abundant. We have not reached up to 18 million, which is not 
avery considerable figure. We have grown rapidly lately on the basis of such 
new resources as oil and iron ore. Paradoxically men do live on oil, just as 
Well as they live on other forms of food. We have been fortunate in finding 
4 good many mineral resources, which have increased our population. But 
our ratio to that of the United States remains constant, that is about 1:10. It 
has been that for many years, and I see no particular reason for its changing 





1An address at a meeting of the Institute on 30 December, 1959. 
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very much. Probably as techniques improve, population in both the countries 
will rise. To give an example of that, we have very large forests in Canada, 
though not of the best type of wood. Most of the wood went unused until it 
was discovered that paper could be made out of wood pulp and that water power 
could be turned into electricity. After these discoveries were made about half 
a century ago, our forests began to turn out large quantities of paper. Asa 
consequence, in many respects, Canada today is a paper civilization. A very 
considerable part of our population lives on producing paper for American 
newspapers. That is just an example of how dependent we have been on the 
advance of techniques. 


Canada could not be a country at all but for very advanced techniques. 
We could not, for example, exist without our railways. I live in Winnipeg, 
where we are one thousand miles away from our source of heat, which is coal. 
Without heat in our houses, we would all die of cold in a very short time, because 
we have a winter which is about as cold as on the top of Mount Everest. Thus 
Canada is not an easy country. It is a country which has been very difficult 
to develop. No doubt the climate makes us somewhat energetic. We know we 
have to move or freeze. So, we move. We never for a moment forget our hard 
climate. It is our constant natural enemy. The facts of harsh climate and 
limited soil are major factors in the geographical background of Canada. 


Canada originally was colonized by the French. It was two hundred 
years ago that the famous battle of Quebec was fought, which made the depend- 
ence of the country change from France to England. Since 1759, Canada has 
been under the Crown of England. It is interesting that it was about the 
same time (in 1757) that the Battle of Plassey took place near Calcutta 
marking the beginning of British domination over India. 


Canada is a country of two peoples and a country of conquest. It is 
very difficult for English speaking Canadians to imagine what conquest means, 
they have never had experience of that, at least not so much as those who 
speak French. It leaves deep mark, which takes centuries to rub off. English 
Canadians generally should be prepared to allow a great deal for the psychology 
of people who have been conquered. But very few English Canadians have 
understood that. Now that is a major point in the history of Canada. That 
history began 200 years ago with the crude fact of conquest and since there has 
been an attempt to make two very different peoples live and work together, 
which is like trying to drive a camel and.a horse together. 
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No two peoples could be more different than the English and the French. 
Not only in Canada but everywhere, they have been always very different. Both 
are exceedingly proud. Both have created civilizations. They fought each 
other in every nook and corner of the world. All these things remain in the 
memory of both. In Canada, these remembrances are present in rather a 
conscious way. Both know that they came from outside and each has a long 
proud history. They are divided by language and religion, which are important 
for both and which give them entirely different attitudes towards life. Take, 
for example, the question of family limitation about which the two Christian 
denominations disagree so strongly. There have always been such perennial 
subjects of dispute as elementary schools. As everybody knows if a child is 
subjected to a particular system of education in the first few years of his life, 
it has a lasting influence on him. 


Besides the English and the French, we have a great many other peoples 
in Canada, although they are relatively of recent arrival. The fact that you 
have large immigrant groups in a community does make for divisions. In the 
city of Winnipeg, for example, there are seventeen different languages spoken, 
though many of them are spoken by very few people. The various linguistic 
communities tend to live in separate quarters of the city. This situation has 
continued to exist for seventy years. It is slowly changing, for children who 
have passed through Canadian schools, are now grown up and nearly all speak 
English, whatever they may speak intheirownhomes. Stillthe signs of adivided 
community are obvious in Winnipeg and many other Canadian towns. These 
signs are not decreasing, because since World War II, our government has 
brought in hundreds of thousands of persons from various countries of Europe. 
These immigrants have still further divided the Canadian community and it 
will take two or three generations before they become Canadians. It takes 
along time for a man to be re-constructed and perhaps it is never done in one’s 
life. The new generation will of course be different. Very few of the new im- 
migrants know French, and they learn English and not French. That also 
creates estrangement between the two main communities, for the French-speak- 
ing Canadians feel that through immigration the English-speaking people are 
devising further reduction in the number of the French-speaking minority. 


However, Canadians have got into the habit of living together, no 
matter how much they may differ and that fact tends to maintain them as a 
nation. There is also a certain amount of common sentiment. In both the 
World Wars, the Canadian community was divided. In the First World War, 
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it came to within an inch of civil war between the French and the English. But 
luckily that was avoided. If it had occurred, there would have been bloodshed 
on a large scale. In the Second World War, the differences perhaps were not 
quite so acute, though they were acute enough. However, due to the wise 
statesmanship of Mr. King the Canadian people came out of the war, not more 
disunited than when they went into it. 


Why were there such different attitudes towards the two World Wars? 
For one thing, the French-speaking Canadian has lived in Canada for three 
centuries and he knows no other world. He belongs to a very small group, 
First, he was brought up on the wings of France and then on the wings of 
Britain. He has never taken responsibility himself and he is not interested in the 
rest of the world. He is like a citizen of Ecuador or some such small isolated 
country. The English Canadian is just the opposite. He has not been in 
Canada for many generations. His ancestors came from England and there 
are branches of his family all over the world. Many an English-speaking Cana 
dian has some branch of his family in Australia, New Zealand or Africa. So, 
the English Canadian is very conscious of the spreading of his people all the 
world over. That makes him close the ranks very readily when a war threatens. 


Most English Canadians are Protestants. Having been brought up with 
an intense sense of duty, they see in the wars a kind of missionary cause. To 
them it is plain that they should fight for what is right. The French-speaking 
Canadians are not linked with the outside world as the English speaking ones 
are. The result is that they have different approaches to international affairs, 
which led to acute differences in the past. Since the last two World Wars and 
particularly since the Korean war, there has been a change. Canadians are now 
closer to an agreement on foreign policy than they were fifteen years ago. For 
that the Communists have to be thanked. It is extraordinary how much good 
your enemies sometimes do to you. But for the Japanese the Americans would 
never have gone into the war. Communism is a negligible thing within Canada 
itself, but its constant pressure from the outside world is bringing the French 
and the English together. 


Since it is not possible to remain isolationist, Canada has had to choos 
its friends and its enemies as well. Consequently it finds itself in the Anglo 
American bloc. Nothing makes the Canadians more unhappy than the pros 
pect of a rift between the English and the Americans. To keep them together 
_has been the constant concern of Canadians. Going beyond that, Canadians 
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have tried to help, in finding solutions for international disputes, such as Suez. 
For that role they are well suited, for, as you have seen, in their national life they 
are habituated to finding compromises. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : What is the cause of the French not being in large numbers 
in Canada ? 


Prof. A. M. Lower : The French have never been an immigrating people. 
There are in Canada somewhat four million French-speaking people and they 
have grown into that number from just ten thousand immigrants. That shows 
how homogeneous they are. That explains the fact that all North America 
today is English and not French. 


Question : Would you please tell us what constitutional safeguards there 


are for the French minority in Canada? 


Prof: A. M. Lower: There are two directives. First as to language. 
In the National Parliament and the provincial legislatures and the courts as well 
as for official publications both English and French are allowed. That is the 


‘sole linguistic guarantee. Section 93 of the British North American Act places 


that subject very definitely under provincial control. The assumption is that 
four million French people are a large enough population to have their own edu- 
cational system. But there is also provision that the two minorities, the French 
minority in the English sector and the English minority in the French sector, 
are to have freedom for their own languages. These are the only constitutional 
guarantees. They have worked successfully through the good sense and toler- 
ance of the people. 














MEANING OF THE COUP D’ ETAT IN TURKEY 
Nejat Muallimoglu 


The news of the army coup d’etat on 27 May 1960, in Turkey, was Quite 
a surprise for many people and even for foreign affairs specialists. . Army take 
over in Turkey? How could the regime of Mr. Celal Bayar and Mr. Menderes 
be toppled? For many Turks, however, it was not a surprise—it was expected, 


After a period of cooling off, Turkey’s friends and allies began to 
wonder: What is the meaning of this coupd’etat? Is Turkey slipping towards 
a military dictatorship—dictatorship which will certainly bring grave conse- 
quences? Suppose the National Unity Committee which rules the country on 
behalf of the Turkish nation prefers a neutralist policy. 


General Cemal Gursel, President and Head of the Turkish Government, 
has made it abundantly clear that the aim of the National Unity Committee 
is to return to the principles of Ataturk, the immortal leader of the Turkish 
nation and the founder of “‘Kemalism”. I shall try to-explain, in this article, 
what in the light of Kemalism, the present regime of Turkey, the Second Republic, 
will try to achieve. 


It was on 29 October 1923 that the Grand National Assembly proclaimed 
Turkey a republic and selected Mustafa Kemal its first president. There was 
an immense task before him, namely, creating a strong healthy Turkey out ofa 
country which only a few years before was still the “‘Sick Man of Europe”. 


Ataturk, like his reformist predecessors, believed that a revolutionary 
change from the old to the new was an absolute necessity for the new state. 
He was, however, the last man to commit the same mistakes as they did. Let 
us see why the other reformers before Ataturk did not succeed. 


When Selim III ascended the Ottomon throne in 1789, the great Ottoman 
Empire, which on the death of Suleiman the Magnificient, in 1566, stretched 
from the Ukranian steppes to Sudan in Africa, from the Causasas to Vienna in 
Central Europe and from the Indian Ocean to Morocco in North Africa, 
was already crumbling to pieces. Selim, a passionate admirer of French culture, 
believed that the only way to save the empire was to undertake drastic reforms. 
It was with him that the struggle for reform and progress really began. He 
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insisted that people should elect their own kethudas (mayors) and ayans (nobles) 
without the interference by the governors. He believed that the army and the 
administration should be organised on the western pattern. 


Selim, by forming a new corps, the Nizam-i-Jedid, tried to reform the 
amy. But in order to disarm the jealousy of the janissaries, he affiliated the 
new corps to them. Military schools were opened with instructors brought 
from Europe. Napoleon’s attack on Egypt interrupted his plans. The real 
factor, however, was the opposition of the reactionary elements. These were 
the janissaries, hodjas (priests) and corrupt governors. In 1807, the garrisons 
on the Black Sea rose and killed their officers and all those who were known 
to be reformists. The rebellion, abetted by religious leaders, spread through- 
out the country and Selim III, the first reformist, was dethroned. 


With the coming of Mustafa IV, who ascended the throne after Selim III, 
all the reforms were abolished by a royal decree. But this man became insane 
and after eighteen months, the Ottomon throne saw another reformer, Mahmud 
I. Mahmud was determined to carry out the reforms which Selim III had start- 
ed. But because of the fear of reactionary elements, he based his arguments on 
religious grounds and pleaded for education and reform in the name of Islam. 


Mahmud’s reign opened the way to westernization in Turkey. The 
Civil Service was organised on a modern basis, medical schools were opened 
with experts from Europe, a number of students were sent to Europe for the 
first time, a newspaper and the first official printing press were established. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of Interior were organised, as 
well as the Ministry of Public Works and the Supreme Council for Legal Affairs. 
The naval and military schools., founded by Selim III, were reorganised. The 
basis of compulsory education was laid down by a royal proclamation which 
forbade children who had had no elementary education to take up any craft. 
The pious foundations, eykaf, were unified and organised under a ministry. 


The janissaries, supported by the religious leaders, tried to do what they 
had done before, namely, to dethrone Mahmud as they did Selim III. But this 
time, Mahmud’s new army, seyem-i-jedid crushed and massacred the janissaries. 
The janissaries, who were a real curse for the empire, were gone forever. 


Mahmud also abolished what remained of the feudal system in the 
provinces. The execution of individuals by veziers, without trials and the con- 
fication of property of wealthy or, deceased persons and/or execution by the 
state, were forbidden. Mahmud II himself discarded the turban and adopted 
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the fez and European constume and ordered all officials to do the same. The 
fez remained the official headgear of the Turks till the passing of the “hat law’ 
by the Turkish Republic in 1925. 


Mahmud’s son, Abd-ul-Mejid (1839-61) carried forward the reform move. 
ment. Mustafa Reshid, ex-ambassador to London, became the grand Vizier, 
and personally prepared a tanzimat or plan of reforms and made the Sultan 
sign and issue it under the name of Gulhane-hatti-humayouni, (royal decree of 
Gulhane). This was the Magna Charta of Turkey. From this decree dates the 
fundamental change of Turkey from the old system based on nomadic principles 
to that of a modern state. Like the preceding decrees, in order that it should 
not alarm fanatical opinion, it also emphasised that all progress was in accord- 
ance with the religion. Gulhane-hatti-humavouni stated explicitly that no one 
was to be punished without trial, that security of life, honour and property were 
assured to all Ottoman subjects, whatever their race or creed, as well as perfect 
equality before the law. 


Mustafa Reshid made gigantic efforts to enforce new principles in every 
department of the national life. But fanatically religious people, instigated by 
their hodjas in the mosques, were a stumbling block in his way. Despite this, 
he was able to achieve more progress than his predecessors. He opened new 
military schools and engaged more foreign instructors. He changed the rec- 


ruiting law, and fixed the period of military service, which hitherto was an 
indefinite one. 


Hitherto the only existing educational institutions were those of the ulema 
and the schools maintained by private donations in which too the studies were 
based on the Quran. Now a council of education was founded and many 
primary and secondary schools were opened and education was centralised by 
sending superintendents to the provinces to carry out the state system. Com 
mercial courts were started and a school for judges was established, attached 
to the office of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The period marked the real beginning of 
westernisation. 


Mejid’s brother, Abd-ul-Aziz (1871-76) reaffirmed by decree the principles 
of the tanzimat. In the beginning of Aziz’s regime, Midhat Pasha was governor 
of Nish in Rumeli, the European part of the Ottomon Empire.. In Nish the 
people and already started electing their provincial councils. Criminal and 
civil-courts were first opened in that part of the country. 
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. But after the death of such able statesmen as Ali Pasha and Fuad Pasha, 
Abd-ul-Aziz became despotic, abolishing all the reforms, which had been intro- 
duced. However, people had already realised what the reforms had brought 
them. They wanted them to continue. With that objective a secret revolution- 
ary society, called the Young Ottomons, was formed.. The great Turkish poet 
and patriot, Namik Kemal, and another poet and satirist, Ziya Pasha, joined it. 
These two poets, however, had to flee to Europe. Namik Kemal went to 
London, where he published a paper, Hurriyet (Freedom). This paper and the 
pamphlets published in the press by Ziya Pasha, inciting the people to demand 
constitutional government, were successfully sumuggled into every part of 
Turkey. In the end, Midhat Pasha, who had become grand vizier, succeeded in 
winning over othef members of the cabinet to the cause of constitutional change. 
Midhat obtained a fetwa for the deposition of Abd-ul-Aziz who was dethroned. 


One of the first acts of Abd-ul-Hamid was to proclaim, in December 
1876, a constitution prepared mainly by Midhat Pasha. To this day, Midhat 
is known as the ‘father of the Turkish constitution’. But it was not long before 
that this Sultan also became an absolute monarch. Charged with the death of 
Abd-ul-Aziz, who had committed suicide after being dethroned, Midhat was 
executed in his prison cell. 


Abd-ul-Hamid’s regime became an intolerable one. He ruled single- 
handed for 33 years, killing many reformists. It was in July 1908 that this “‘Red 
Sultan” was forced to restore the constitution and eventually deposed by the 
Young Turks of whom Mustafa Kemal was one. The Young Turks later 
transformed themselves into a political party, called the Committee of Union 
and Progress. 


The reform movement continued even during the dark days of the First 
World War. Secularization in education and other departments took place. 
The University of Istanbul was expanded, its principal chairs occupied by German 
professors. The Sheria courts, taken away from the Sheikh-ul-Islam, were trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Justice. A family law, issued in 1916, reformed the 
institutions of marriage and divorce. Women, who had already had education, 
now filled public posts and the university opened its doors to them. 


Ataturk was not going to do the mistakes which his predecessor-refor- 
mists had. He knew exactly what he wanted. He wanted, in a general sense, 
to separate Turkey from the ancient Asiatic-Arabic sphere of culture and tradi- 
tion and to transform it into a modern, westernised nation. He, therefore, 
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directed his main attack against such institutions as would help to perpetuate 
the old order. Caliphate was the first of them. As we have seen, all the 
reforms initiated formerly were blocked by the ulema, whose chief was the 
Caliph. So on March 3, 1924, the Grand National Assembly abolished the 
Caliphate. The Caliph went quietly into retirement abroad. A law was passed 
for ever expelling all members of the Ottoman dynasty from Turkey. 


The fundamental political philosophy of new Turkey lay in the six 
principles of Kemalism. These principles, later included in the constitution, 
were: (1) Republicanism; (2) Nationalism based not on religion or race but on 
common citizenship and devotion to the national ideals; (3) Populism, meaning 
Jegal equality and repudiation of class privileges and of class war and other 
abuses of capitalism; (4) Etatism, meaning constructive intervention of the state 
in national economy; (5) Laicism, meaning that the basis of the state is secular; 
and (6) Revolutionism, meaning the determination to depart radically from 
tradition and precedent if they did not serve national interests. 


These were, and still are, the foundation of the Turkish regime. And the 
most important of these six principles was that of secularization. The aboli- 
tion of the Caliphate had paved the way for other religious reforms, reforms 
which no reformists before Ataturk had dared to introduce. One month after 
the abolition of the Caliphate, the Grand National Assembly abolished the 
authority of the Sheria courts. 


Adopting the Latin alphabet was the natural outcome of the secularization 
policy. Arabic script, which the Turks had used for more than eight centuries, 
was not only very difficult to learn but was unscientific as well as detrimental to 
the Turkish language. So it came about that one day in 1928 Ataturk, in front 
of a blackboard, delivered the first lesson in the new Latin alphabet. 


Constantinople (Istanbul) had been for centuries the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire as well as the seat of the Caliphs. This city had also been the 
centre of the intrigues of the western powers, for it was here that they prepared 
all their major plans for a coup de grace on the “Sick Man of Europe”. The 
nation’s capital was transferred to Ankara, the city which symbolized the new 
spirit of the young regime. Linked with the religious reforms was the replace 
ment of Friday by Sunday as the weekly holiday. The New Regime also adopted 
the metric system. 
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The outside appearance of Turks also needed to be modernized. Our 
headgear, the fez, and the women’s veil did not suit the new spirit. To millions 
of Turks, however, the fez was a religious symbol. But as we have seen the fez 
had been adopted by Mahmud II. They were not willing to discard it. One 
day Ataturk rode to Kastomonu, a very conservative town north of Ankara, 
Here a huge crowd had gathered to listen to him. Ataturk, in a long speech, 
attacked the old institutions saying they were the real cause of Turkey’s back- 
wardness. In the middle of his speech, pointing to the “‘strange” headgear he 
was holding in his hand, he said: “This headgear is called sapka (hat) and 
from now on this is what we shall wear.” After the Kastomonu speech, the 
fez and the veil were abolished. 


Like the other Muslim countries, we Turks had had no family names 
before. This often caused confusion. In 1924, all Turks were ordered by law 
tochoose legal surnames. At the same time old Ottoman titles and decorations 
were abolished. The Grand National Assembly gave the name Ataturk, ‘“‘Father 
of Turk” to Mustafa Kemal. Ismat Pasha transformed himself to Ismet Inonu, 
in commemoration of his victory over the Greeks. So with this sovadi kanunu 
(surname law) another link with the past was broken. 


A very important aspect of the new Turkey was the emancipation of 
women. Polygamy was abolished. Women were made eligible for public 
offices, professions and positions of trust in the country. Women were also 
given the right of suffrage and soon afterwards a number of women deputies 
appeared in the Grand National Assembly. 


Without education, it would have been impossible to carry out reforms. 
Formerly public education was under the influence of the mosque. The new 
regime put an end to this. Secular elementary and secondary schools were 
opened all over Turkey. Primary education was made compulsory. Trade, 
agriculture, forestry and commerce schools were started and many foreign 
instructors were hired to assure high educational standards. 


In order to carry the revolution to the remotest corner of the country 
halkevleri (people’s houses) were built. Halkevleri were mostly administered by 
young people. These people, together with the younger generation of village 
and high school teachers, spread Kemalist ideals and trained the minds of the 
youth as well as the adults. 


We have seen one of the six principles was etatism. From 1911 to 1923, 
Turkey had been continually ravaged by war. Ithas been exploited by foreigners 
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for centuries. There was no local capital to develop Turkey’s resources, 
On the other hand, it was necessary to make the country economically self. 
sufficient. Without industrial development, Turkey could not Possibly hope to 
become a modern nation. Therefore the government established state mono- 
polies in such industries as tobacco, salt, liquor, matches, arms and munitions, 
Without going to the extreme of compulsory nationalization, it gradually bought 
up most of the foreign-owned railways and coordinated their services. Plans 
for the development of industries, agriculture, mining and roads were formula 
ted and carried out. 


Of great importance to economic development were the government 
controlled banks. The Central Bank issued notes and supervised overall financial 
policies. The Sumer Bank financed state-owned industries, the Is Bank dealt 
with business transactions and the older agricultural banks assisted farm 
production. Because of this autarchic policy, Turkey, specially during and 
after the Second World War, was able to withstand the threats of Nazis and 
Communists. I am a staunch believer in capitalism. But one must admit 
that in underdeveloped countries the regulation of industry by the state is 
necessary. 


Such were the achievements of the Kemalist regime within a few years. 
The man, who was almost solely responsible for them was Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk. How was Ataturk able to carry out the reforms which transformed an 
old, backward country into a modern western state. He was a dictator. But 
could any of these reforms be carried out under a democratic regime? For 
how many years the American Congress has been discussing the issue of civil 
rights? If there had been an Ataturk in the United States, civil rights would 
not be an issue. 


Ataturk, however, was not the kind of dictator the world is used to. Here 
is what George Lenczowski says of him:— 


“Yet it is undeniable that Turkey, under Kemal, experienced a radical 
transformation, indeed a revolutionary change from the old order to the 
new. The most remarkable thing about the Turkish revolution is thatit 
largely, though gradually, conformed to its professed ideals. It avoided 
the pitfalls of the Nazi and Soviet revolutions, which replaced the old 
order by a new absolutism. Despite all the temptations that the Fascist 
and Communist examples provided, and despite the temptation which 
possession of power in itself afforded, Kemal and his new Turkey represented 
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a basically different trend than did the contemporary totalitarian 
machines. Instead of scorning and rejecting the Western heritage 
(which the totalitarians did with particular gusto), the new Turkish republic 
considered it an ideal worth struggling for.”’! 


Ataturk’s greatest aim was, however, to make Turkey a democratic 
country. He knew very well that the regime he had founded could only survive 
ifit was free. To achieve this goal of a democratic Turkey, one year after the 
inauguration of the republic, he gave permission for the founding of an opposi- 
tion party, the Republican Progresive Party. This party was, however, closed 
down by the authorities when it was found that some of its members had taken 
part in an assassination attempt on Ataturk. 


Again in 1930, with Ataturk’s permission and encouragement, another 
small opposition party was established. This was the Independent Republican 
Party and its leader was Ataturk’s old and close friend, Fethi Okyar. Ataturk 
wanted constructive criticism and hoped that a moderate opposition party would 
provide it. The experiment, however, proved disappointing and the party was 
soon disbanded. In 1935, Ataturk decided to allow the election of sixteen 
independent deputies from a number of districts. These included, among 
others, two Greeks, one Jew and one Armenian. _This small independent group 
thereafter became a permanent feature of the Grand National Assembly. 


It was on November 10, 1938 that the great man died. To summarize 
the achievements of Ataturk it would be appropriate to quote Arnold J. 
Toynbee :— 


“In the nineteen-twenties he [Kemal Ataturk] put through what was 
perhaps as revolutionary a programme as has ever been carried out in 
any country, deliberately and systematically, in so short a span of time. 
It was as if, in our Western world, the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
secularist, scientific, mental revolution at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the French Revolution, and the Industrial Revolution had all 
been telescoped into a single lifetime and had been made compulsory by 
law. In Turkey the emancipation of women, the dis-establishment of 
the Islamic religion, and the substitution of the Latin alphabet for the Arabic 
alphabet as the script for conveying the Turkish langauge were all enacted 
between 1922 and 1928.”2 


— om” re Se 8 ED 


_ 1 George Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, Second Edition, Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, p. 119. 
2 Amold Toynbee, The World and the West, Oxford University Press, 1953. 
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The death of Ataturk, though untimely, did not stop Turkey’s progress 
Nor did it prevent Turkey from following constructive policies both at home 
and abroad. 


After the war, the time was ripe for the last step in our democracy, Ip 
1946, the Democratic Party was founded. And only four years later, this party, 
led by Celal Bayar, Adnan Menderes, Fuat Koprulu and Refik Koraltan, won in 
the first free election of Turkey, a resounding victory. The old Republican 
Party had been in power since 1922. People thought it was time for a change, 
Another reason was the high cost of living. Whatever the reason, the Turks 
who had been so accustomed to despotic rule, in a most orderly and peaceful 
way, changed their government. And here is what Arnold Toynbee says of 
this election. “The victory of the Western constitutional spirit in the Turkish 
elections of 1950 in thus a landmark which may perhaps even signify a turn of 
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the political tide in the world as a whole ....”’. 


The Democratic Party, after the 1954 elections, began to assume dictatorial 
powers. They just did not like to be criticized. Menderes undertook grand 
schemes of industrial development which Turkey simply could not afford. In 
flation has its impact on every sector of Turkish economy. Journalists were 
jailed en masse. Concessions were given to old reactionary religious leaders, 
The work of Ataturk wasindanger. Without the principles laid by Ataturk, 
Turkey could not expect to take her place in the community of advanced nations. 
The result was the revolution of May 27. 


The cardinal aim of the revolution of May 27 was to complete our de- 
mocratic evolution. Some western sceptics doubt that Turkey can ever be 
democratic. They say that the Turks have for centuries been accustomed to 
“despotic” rule, that Turkey is still an underdeveloped country, that the great 
majority of the Turkish peasants are illiterate. These things are indeed true. 
But despite these “facts” we believe we can make Turkey democratic. 


Here is what Harold Lamb says: “Few of them [the Europeans] realized 
that he [the Turkish Ottoman Sultan Suleiman] was head of the most demo- 
cratic government of their time. 


“It was a nation of great inner strength that survived the degeneration 
of rulers who often became no more than puppets; this nation outlasted the 
Serene Republic of Venice, the vast Spanish dominion and imperial Austria, 
and it continued to survive with remarkable steadfastness, while Poland was 
partitioned and Portugal shrank into a segment of the Spanish peninsula. 
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“Suleiman had fought for an intangible thing, the right. Was this 
intangible thing racial toleration (at a time when minorities were being driven 
from Spain)? Was it the right of individuals to be protected by law, regardless 
of religion (when heretics were too often burned at the stake elsewhere)? Was 
itan actual utopia for human beings (of which Thomas More had written, when 
beggars in England were maimed or hung)? 


“There was something quite modern in the spirit of his Turkey”.! 

Or here is what the Cambridge Modern History (1907) Vol. 1 says of “‘des- 
potic” Ottoman governments :— 

“It is probable that under the early Ottoman rulers, the administration 
of justice was better than in any other European land. The Mohammedan 
subjects of the Sultans were more orderly than most Christian communities, and 
crimes were rarer.” 


Turkey is an underdeveloped country and the peasants are, in general 
illiterate. Despite the great strides in industrialization, Turkey, no Turk 
denies, is still an underdeveloped country. But as Max Thornburg points out 
“perhaps no other country in the world is so rich in potentialities as Turkey’’?. 
But, as he rightly adds, these potentialities are, unfortunately, “untapped”. By 
tapping our resources, I do not see any reason why we cannot make Turkey 
modestly industrialized. And the recent discovery of oil, we hope, will accele- 
rate Turkey’s industrialization. 


What aboutilliteracy? Itis true that democracy needs educated informed 
citizens. But the sceptics do not see other side of the medallion. 


First, the western movement (which in essence is a democratic move- 
ment) did not start in Turkey after the First World War but in 1789, when 
Selim III was on the Ottoman throne. We had our ‘“‘Magna Charta’’, Tanzimat- 
hatti-humayouni not in 1923 but in 1839. And what about the whole generation 
of intellectuals, students, middle class people and officers, who are determined 
to make democracy a success in Turkey. The May 27 revolution itself was 
initiated by young journalists, who under the continuous danger of “‘Democles’ 
sword” kept on writing. It was precipitated by students, whom even the police 
firing could not prevent from holding meetings. It was carried out by young 
officers of the army. 


ee 











1 Suleiman the Magnificent, Doubleday & Co. Inc., Garden City, N. Y., 1951. 


2 Max Thornburg, Turkey : An Economic Appraisal, Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, N.Y, 1947. - 
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While they are not all literate, the Turks have some other qualities which 
are essential for a democratic nation. Here is what others have said of the 
Turks. 


William Pitt the Younger (1759-1806) said: “These Turks have only one 
love—justice and truth; they did no injustice and yet they were victimized,”! 


Claude Farrere of the Academie Francaise says in his La Turquie 
Ressuscitee (1922): 


“‘But when enough time is spent, everybody, without exception, falls ip 
love [with the Turks]. Everybody, except of course the incurable wicked 
souls. 


“Take me for instance. In 1902, when I first departed for Turkey, I was 
pro-Greek. O yes! Like every Frenchman, who took Greek in school and 
learned to love Iliad, Oedipus and Anabasis. I can swear to you that in 
1897, when boarding my vessel the Iphigenia for a first long trip, and when 
Marshal Etham Pasha was invading Thessalia, I hated the savage Turks. 


‘But when I went there and saw things with my own eyes, when I lived 
there just long enough, though briefly, when I learned and understood—oh how 
fast my pan-Hellenism disappeared. And, instead, I felt another love, a love 
deep and exclusive for the Turkish people, allegedly barbarian, and wild, but who 
are actually very sweet, very honest, very candid and terribly more civilized 
than we are led to believe...... terribly less supersitious, less backward, less 
fetichistic, indeed, than their detractors and caluminators, the turbulent people 
of the Balkans, who caused so many disastrous wars. That is why I love 
Turkey, after having loathed her because of my ignorance. 


“And during the years, I have never failed and never feared to express, 
especially in their dark hours, my esteem and my admiration for the Turkish 
people and my protest against all the injustices and perfidies piled upon her. 
The Turkish people add the rarest virtues of all, gratitude, to their other rare 
virtues, such as courage, loyalty, soft-heartedness and nobility and character.” 


As a last point in the argument that the Turks possess certain qualities 
which will make their democracy successful, here is a quotation from Professor 
Halford L. Hoskins: 

“But the part Turkey has come to play in international affairs is 00 
more due to the strategic location than to the remarkable character and 








1 William Pitt in John Goodwin Smith’s Great Statesmen, 1868. 
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outlook of its people. While environment undoubtedly enters largely into 
the toughness of a national fabric, studies of the component elements in 
the modern Turkish population thus far have failed adequately to explain 
the origins of the criteria on which Turkish policy has been based since the 
founding of the Republic or the staunchness with which the Turkish people 
have adhered to the policies of the state once determined upon. That 
the Turk is a brave and enduring fighter has been amply demonstrated— 
in the Gallipoli campaign in World War I, in the ensuing struggles which 
brought the new state into existence, and more recently in the war in 
Korea. That Turkey can produce statesmen skilled in the art of diplo- 
macy also has been demonstrated by the finesse with which Turkish offi- 
cials coped with the machinations of rival powers at Constantinople during 
the slow decay of the Ottoman Empire and by the insight, tact, and _reso- 
lution of Kemal Ataturk and his successors during the formative years 
of the Republic.”! 


The revolutionary Government pledged solemnly that they will pass the 
power onto the elected representatives of the people not later than the autumn of 
1961. Arealdemocratic constitution is being prepared. All the anti-democratic 
lawsenacted by the Menderes and Bayar regime have been abolished. The Turks 
will this time make certain that no party or man in future will try to assume 
dictatorial powers. They are determined to make Turkey one of the most 
democratic countries in the world. 


Now a word about Turkish foreign policy. Professor Halford L. 
Hoskins says that because of her unique geographical position and because of 
Communist imperialism,Turkey “‘now has become one factor in global security.””2 


President Eisenhower said on January 27, 1954 that America is “proud 
tocall Turkey its ally in the great problems that fact the free world today.” The 
feeling is mutual. The Turks are determined to defend the ideals which the free 
world cherishes whenever these ideals are in danger. That was exactly the 
case When the peaceful nation of South Korea was attacked and Turkey was 
one of the first countries to offer troops. 








1 Halford L. Hoskins, The Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1957, p. 35. 


2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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Whoever the rulers of Kremlin—Peter the Great, Stalin or Khrushchey— 
we believe their age-old policy has not changed. The cardinal aim of Com. 
munism is to get a foothold in the warm waters of the world. Because of xeno- 
phobic Arab nationalism, which made the Russians infiltrate into the Middk 
East and because of the ferment in Africa, Russia is more than. anxious to win 
Turkey’s friendship. But we are well aware of their so-called friendship 
Even when America and Russia, after the last war, were “buddy-buddy” and 
we were alone, we did not hesitate for a single moment to reject the Russian 
claim onthe Straits and the two Eastern vilayets, namely, Kars and Ardahan, 
The world was astounded. How could a small country like Turkey say “No” 
to the Russian ‘“‘giant’”’. Professor George Lenczowski, in his book The Middle 
East in World Affairs gives the answer to that question. “....... their martial 
virility has warned potential aggressors that an attack on Turkey would bea 
costly affair and a dangerous gamble.” The basis of our foreign policy was laid 
by Ataturk: ‘‘Peace at home, and peace abroad.” 
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ASIAN NEUTRALISM 
Anwar Syed 


Neutralism, after a long and acrimonious debate regarding its morality 
and wisdom,’ is seemingly an article of faith with foreign policy makers in several 
important countries of South and Southeast Asia. In the actual practice of it 
byits principal Asian proponents, it means a refusal to align on a continuous 
basis for an extended period of time with either of the two great coalitions at 
present engaged in a contest for the allegiance of mankind. The neutralists 
contend that neither of the combinations, or for that matter neither of the civili- 
zations represented, is unreservedly noble. Nor is the allegiance of the con- 
testants themselves to their professed creeds entirely faithful. It is therefore 
appropriate that the uncommitted nations judge each issue which arises in 
the politics of the great powers on its merits and lend support where it is due. 
World peace is a good in itself and therefore desirable.2 But it is imperative 
for the advancement of the neutralist countries which, after centuries of impe- 
rialist exploitation, have just achieved independence and begun reconstructing 
their economic and social structures. War will mess up their plans. Speak- 
ing at Kandy, Ceylon, Prime Minister Nehru of India argued: 


“It will be a tragedy of infinite magnitude if we should be checked and 
baulked and our plans should be set at naught because of the troubles 
and quarrels of others........... (Our) desire for peace is even greater 
and more urgent because we have to build our own countries and we do not 
want that at this critical moment in the history of our respective 
countries war should upset the plans we have laid and the dreams 
we have dreamt.’’§ 





! Answering comment in the United States that India followed a policy of sitting 
onthe fence, Mr. Nehru said on February 10, 1954: ‘‘Well, if we find it comfortable to sit on the 
fence, we will continue to sit on the fence. It is not anybody’s business to order us about”’. 
New York Times, February 11,1954. On June 9, 1956 the late Mr. Dulles made an observation 
Which caused resentment in certain quarters in South and Southeast Asia. Neutrality, he said, 
“has increasingly become an obsolete conception, and, except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, it is an immoral and shortsighted conception.” The Department of State Bulletin, 
June 18, 1956, pp. 999-1000. 


2 In 1954 Mr. Nehru told the Indian Parliament: ‘There are two approaches to the 
question of war and peace. One is the approach of feeling that war is almost inevitable and 
iherelore One must be prepared for war. The other is that war must be avoided at all costs, 
if not at all costs, at almost all costs....If you lay stress on war coming, you lose the battle for 
Peace, and war is likely to come because your minds have succumbed to the prospect of war 
coming in.” Quoted in J.C, Kundra, Indian Foreign Policy, 1947—1954, Groningen: 
J.B. Wolters, 1955, p. 72. 


3. The Hindu, May 2, 1954. 
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The neutralists further argue that adherence to the philosophy of live. 
and-let-live, not the balance of power, is the true guardian of international 
peace. Alliances aimed at opponents occasion counter-alliances, engender a 
fear psychosis all around, and increase international tension. The larger 
the array of opposing forces the greater is the danger that these will break out 
into a war of mutual, perhaps global, annihilation. It is fortunate that there are 
some countries which stand outside the present bi-polarization of power. They 
must maintain their position of non-alignment, try to narrow down—or at least 
keep from expanding—the area of conflict and serve to mitigate its ferocity! 
They may act as “honest brokers”, offering their good offices to mediate and 
compose the issues between the West and the communist world.2 


The personal philosophies of the leaders of uncommitted Asia may be 
a factor in their neutralism. While they object to the modus operandi of militant 
communism, they are not averse to classical communist theory. Nehru and 
Sukarno profess to be socialists in their approach to questions of economic 
policy. In his autobiography, Mr. Nehru wrote: 


‘As between Fascism and Communism my sympathies are entirely 
with Communism....[ am very far from being a Communist....] 
dislike dogmatism, and the treatment of Karl Marx’s writings or any 
other books as revealed scripture which cannot be challenged, and 
the regimentation and heresy hunts which seem to be a feature 








1 Speaking to the 59th session of the Indian National Congess on January 23, 1954, 
Mr. Nehru said: ‘‘We do not presume to think that by our policies or by any step that we 
might take, we can make any serious difference to great world issues. But perhaps we might 
sometimes help turn the scales of peace....We have felt that even if some terrible tragedy 
should overtake the world, it is worthwhile to keep some area of the world free from it to the 
extent possible. Therefore, we have declared that India will be no participant in a war, and 
we have hoped that other countries in Asia would likewise keep away from it, thus building up 
an area of peace. The larger that area is the more the danger of that war recedes. If the 
whole world is divided into two major and hostile camps, then there is no hope for the world 
and war becomes inevtable.”’ India News, January 30, 1954, p. 452 quoted in Kundra, op. cit, 
p. 74. 


2 The presence of ‘honest brokers”’ is deemed to be invaluable to the cause of inter- 
national peace. Defending his country’s ‘‘independent”’ foreign policy, Indonesian delegalt 
Sunaria told the General Assembly: ‘The very basis of the agreement ending the fighting i 
Korea rests largely on the availability of neutral nations, acceptable to both sides, to perform 
valuable and important services. We are confident that our services in the cause of peace wil 
be needed, not only by the world in general but by the great powers themselves.” General 
Assembly, Eighth Session, Official Records, 437th Plenary Meeting, September 18, 1953, p.4’, 
Similarly, Ambassador Barrington of Burma maintained that the existence of unali 
nations was indispensable to the United Nations in working out a modus vivendi among the 
great powers. If every member-state were to align herself with one or other of the two major 
blocs, ‘‘the effectiveness of this organization as a place for discussion and for seeking compro 
mises would be greatly reduced, if not completely destroyed. ” General Assembly, Ninth 
Session, Official Records, 485th Plenary Meeting, October |, 1954, p. 143. 
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of modern Communism. I dislike also much that has happened in Russia 
and especially the excessive use of violence in normal times. But still I 
incline more and more towards a Communist philosophy.” 


Mr. Nehru published these lines eighteen years ago. It may be that he 
does not lean towards a communist philosophy any longer. But he does not 
oppose it. Dr. Sukarno has discarded the “liberal system of production” with 
its “conflicts between capital and labour” and has instituted in its stead a 
“guided economy”’—extensive state control over almost all kinds of economic 
activity.2 He is well disposed to the Indonesian Communist Party (KPI), which 
operates openly and without restraint, has been represented in several national 
cabinets, and has infiltrated not only the labour unions but schools, the bureau 
cracy, and the army.3 The constitutions of India, Burma, and Indonesia 
commit the governments of these countries to establishing socialistic economies. 


In the realm of politics also we do not find in South and Southeast Asia 
the same aversion to dictatorship as we would in Britain or in the United States. 
We are all familiar with President Sukarno’s ‘‘guided democracy”. Burma 
has just had a spell of dictatorship. Nehru is a democrat, but is known to be 
dictatorial in his governing. Moreover, his devotion to democracy has never 
been subjected to the chastisement of defeat in a national election and the sober- 
ing experiences of a period in opposition. The Congress has ruled India ever 
since national independence. It remains to be seen how democratic the party 
and its leader would be if their position of preponderance were seriously threaten- 
ed by rival parties. 


Given their philosophic orientation, it is evident that the leaders of 
neutralist Asia do not view the prospect of communist expansion with the same 
alarm and distaste as do the leaders of Western democracies. Nor do the masses 
of men in South and Southeast Asia feel any differently on the subject. The 
vast majority of them live in unspeakable poverty and ignorance. They have 
a stake neither in the survival of their own existing socio-economic order nor 


— 





1 An Autobiography, London: Bodley Head, 1942, p. 591. 


2 Since 1958 state control over the Indonesian economy has increased enormously. 

The Indonesian State has become a regular entrepreneur. It operates some 300 formerly Dutch 

states which produce 40% of her exports. Government corporations manage manufacturing 

enterprises in textiles, matches, leather, paper, cement, and soda. The film industry and trans- 

Port are strictly controlled. Regulation of ordinary trade and commerce is also extensive. 

were are Periodic waves of arrests for “economic crimes”, See Justus M. Van der Kroef, 
Indonesia’s Economic Future”, Pacific Affairs, March 1959, pp. 47-48, 55. 


188-19) John Kerry King, Southeast Asia in Perspective, New York: Macmillan, 1956, pp. 
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in that of the Western civilization. The educated class, especially the pseudo. 
intellectual, is frustrated with its material privation. Cliches such as “to alj 
according to need, from each according to ability”, and ‘withering away of the 
state” enchant the unemployed intellectual. That the premises embodied ip 
these cliches are false because they are impossible of achievement in the world 
of reality or that the actual course of communist history is strewn with human 
blood and bones does not impress the average Asian whose mind delights in de- 
ductive reasoning but abhors detail and specifics. 


We should note here that the policy of non-alignment has suited the 
interests of its followers very well. Their foremost objective, next to the 
preservation of national independence, is economic development for which they 
need foreign aid. Therefore, they have been eager to keep open all incoming 
channels of aid. The Soviet Union has offered them assistance, mostly loans 
rather than grants, without “strings”, thus presenting a contrast to Western 
aid which, in the earlier period, did not come similarly unattached. They are 
loath to close the door on Soviet aid. Above all, they fear that alignment 
with the West will lessen their international importance. They will sink to the 
level of junior partners in a huge combination. No longer will they be the 
honest brokers, the bridge of peace between warring coalitions. No longer 
will they be wooed by the great powers; they will be taken for granted. Nehru 
expressed this fear in 1949, saying: “India will lose the vantage of great influence 
by aligning herself with one group of nations.” As it was, he saw “the rising 
star of India, casting its light over the world”, which was engulfed in “general 
darkness.” ! 


The neutralist countries, in the actual conduct of their external relations, 
have not always followed their declared principles. It is well known that Mr. 
Nehru denounced American military assistance to Pakistan on the ground, 
among others, that such assistance would upset the balance of power in South 
Asia.2_ Nor has he shown willingness to employ the pacific means of settling 
international disputes which he so often recommends to the West, in settling the 
Kashmir dispute. When he says that war should be avoided at all costs, he 
is presumably thinking of other people’s wars and of other people’s costs. 
There can be no doubt that he will fight to defend the vital interests of his own 
country. One suspects that if Mr. Nehru could count on a cheap victory he 
would rather fight than make any concession to his opponent in an international 











1 Kundra, op. cit., p. 73. - 
2 Ibid., p. 94. 
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dispute. Similarly, President Sukarno would, if he could, take West Irian by 
force without a second thought. It is interesting also that while the Govern- 
ment of India has condemned the alliances of the West, it has sought to form 
and lead an “area of peace’’-—a combination of the uncommitted nations. 


Neutralism in South and Southeast Asia is a product of the interaction 
of idealism and self-interest. Thesubscription of neutralist governments to a set 
of principles, in so far as it is genuine, is a function of their insight into the nature 
of international politics. As they see more of it, their image of the interna- 
tional order may become more realistic. But realism and maturity cannot 
be imparted to them by sermons. They will attain it in the school of experi- 
ence—by trial and error. It may be of some interest to note that even now 
they do not hold their principles to be inviolable. Often they will, as do other 
governments, invoke principles to invest the earthy substance of interests with 
moral and spiritual quality. Notwithstanding the much advertised emphasis 
on a given philosophy as the determining factor in neutralism, the principal 
motivator of foreign policy in South and Southeast Asia would appear to be the 
national interest of the states concerned. Neither the content nor the dictates 
of a nation’s interest remain constant for ever. They change in response to 
changes in her domestic and foreign environment. It is possible that in the 
years to come the vital interests of the presently neutralist states will require 
them to pursue a different policy. 


Since China suppressed the revolt in Tibet, neutralists in South and 
Southeast Asia have turned against China.' Chinese incursionsinto the Indian 





1 The well known and generally well regarded Sarvodaya leader Mr. Jayaprakash 
Narayan wrote: ‘*...... there is a view that regards it futile to do anything about Tibet, because 
the Chinese are firmly established there and nothing can dislodge them. This view holds that 
therefore the wisest course is to keep quiet and forget allabout Tibet. To my way of thinking 
this is not only immoral but even politically unwise.”’ ‘“What Needs to be Done for Tibet?’’, 
India Quarterly, July-September, 1959, p.225. 


Commenting on the Dalai Lama’s version of the developments in Tibet, The Times of 
India wrote: ‘‘From the Tezpur declaration there emerges a picture of communist imperialism 
to which there can be no adequate parallel except that of Hungary itself.” 


On April 30, 1959, B.G. Verghese, a political commentator of The Times of India noted 
that Tibet had knocked the idealism out of Indian relations with China, The Panchashil (the 
five allegedly guiding principles of Indian foreign policy to which the Chinese Prime Minister 
Mr. Chou En-Lai also subscribed during his visit to India in June 1954: respect for the 
territorial integrity, and sovereignty of other states; non-aggression; non-interference in the 

tic affairs of others; equality of all states; peaceful co-existence) was shown to have 

no more than a string of pious platitudes, formal adherence to which signified nothing. 
Feace in Asia still depended on Indo-Chinese friendship. But this formula for peace, he said, 
will be incomplete unless there is a certain balance of power between them as well.” 


,_. rhe Hindustan Times editorially commented: “Tibet is dead. Much else could die with 
Tibet if we do not even now heed the warning. There falls the shadow of China in the lands 
all round us. It is a dark shadow for our influence. After Tibet they are bound to ask if 

fe was wisdom in our counsel,...We need a realistic reassessment of the basis of our foreign 
Policy.” March 30, 1959, 
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side of the McMahon Line aggravated the suspicions and fears which Tibet 
had aroused earlier.! Prime Minister Nehru now calls Communist Chin 
as “aggressor” and accuses her rulers of “breach of faith”. Burma too has 
had her share of trouble with China over the borders. Peking and Djakarta 
have of late been hurling abuses at each other over the activities of the Chinese 
population in Indonesia and the latter’s treatment of it. There has been com. 
ment in India that a revision of her foreign policy is dictated by the recent 
Chinese behaviour. However, it would be premature to suggest that the Gov. 
ernment of India, much less the governments of other neutralist countries, are 
ready to abandon neutralism.2 Such a reversal of policy is rendered especially 
difficult by the fact that the leader of the communist alliance is not China, but 
Russia, with whom relations are still unencumbered by any apparent clash of 
interests. 





1 Even the openly pro-communist Defence Minister of India, Mr. Krishna Menon, 
has said that such adjustments on the border as might be warranted in the interests of India 
and China could be made only after the Chinese had vacated their aggression on Indian 
territory. ‘“‘We must demonstrate to the Chinese,” he exhorted a gathering of students, “that 
this country will not be intimidated and I think they are pretty conscious of it”. Reported in 
Dawn (Karachi), January 20, 1960. 


A speaker in the Upper House of the Indian Parliament recently characterised Chinese 
incursions into Indian territory as the most disturbing event of the past year. He was sur 
that every Indian would be ready to shed the last drop of his blood to defend the country. 
Dawn, May 3, 1960. 

Answering a reporter in London, who had asked if China posed a threat to peace in 
Asia, Mr. Nehru recently observed: ‘‘Potentially, yes. It is actually difficult to say.” He went 
on to explain that the rapid growth of population in China—which, he said, will be 1000 million 
in twenty years—created a highly ‘‘explosive” situation in that country. Mr. Nehru implied 
that the pressure of a fast growing population may induce China to seek her “‘place in the sun” 
outside her present frontiers. Dawn, May 3, 1960. 


2 Speaking at the annual plenary session of the Congress Party at Bangalore on January 

17, 1960, Mr. Nehru turned down suggestions for a change in India’s policy of non-alignment 
to meet the ‘danger on the frontiers’. Dawn, January 18, 1960. Earlier, on January 8, be 
had received an almost unanimous support from Parliament for his foreign policy. Daw, 

- January 9, 1960, 
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PAKISTAN’S RELATIONS WITH THE U.A.R. 
Hafeez-ur-Rahman Khan 


Pakistan’s relations with Egypt fall into three periods. The first period, 
starting with the inception of Pakistan, lasted until Pakistan entered into re- 
gional defence arrangements with the West in 1954. During this period, Pa- 
kistan projected its ideology, directly and emphatically. To this, the reaction 
in Egypt was initially enthusiastic. Later it was regarded with cynicism and 
sometimes scorn and even disdain. The second period extends from 1954 to 
the time of the Revolution in Pakistan in 1958. In Egypt, after the overthrow 
of Farouk, the new regime for some time regarded favourably an alliance 
with the West. Pan-Islam was also looked forward to but later a volte face 
took place. Pakistan’s policies were severely condemned in Egypt. The re- 
lations between the two countries entered into their darkest phase. With the 
coming into power of the new regime in Pakistan, the strengthening of relations 
with individual Muslim states on more practical bases, such as trade, became 
the policy. Relations with Egypt were normalized. Efforts were made to see 
each other’s image of the world and the problems facing them at home. 


The Muslims of the sub-continent, even before the beginning of their 
nationalist movement, felt concern for the world of Islam. Muslims all over 
the world have a binding consciousness of their common outlook and a common 
cultural heritage. Having been confronted throughout their history with other 
peoples far more in number, Indian Muslims always tended towards greater 
identity with Muslims elsewhere. This tendency became stronger after the 
decline of their political power. The creation of the new state of Pakistan, its 
opponents felt, would lead to efforts for the formation of a Muslim bloc, which 
would be a danger to India. 


The first Prime Minister of Pakistan, the late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, dec- 
lared after the creation of Pakistan: “In fact, one of the main objects of the All 
India Muslim League, which brought Pakistan into existence, was to cement 
and strengthen fraternal ties between the Muslims of the sub-continent and 
those of other parts of the world. The underlying idea of the movement for the 
establishment of Pakistan was not just to add one more country to the conglo- 
meration of countries in the world, or add one more patch of colour to the 
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multi-coloured global map. Pakistan came into being as a result of the urge felt 
by the Muslims of this sub-continent to secure a territory, however limited, 
where Islamic ideology and way of life could be practised and demonstrated 
to the world. A cardinal feature of this ideology is to make Muslim brother- 
hood a living reality. It is, therefore, part of the mission which Pakistan has set 
before itself to do everything in its power to promote closer friendship and co- 
operation between Muslim countries.””! 


In Egypt, the Pakistan movement was favourably looked at, the Egyptian 
peopleand press being sympathetic towardsit. Egyptians rejoiced when Pakistan 
came into being. There had not been much contact between the Muslims of the 
sub-continent and the Egyptian people. A start was made in this direction, 
The importance given to Egypt by Pakistan is evident from the appointment 
of an Ambassador in Cairo earlier than anywhere else in the Middle East or 
in the neighbouring countries, with the exception of Afghanistan and India, 
Pakistan supported Egypt on all the issues involving it. On Palestine, Pakistan 
gave unflinching support to the Arabs. The partition of Palestine and the 
creation of a Jewish State were resolutely opposed. Due to that fact, not only 
in Egypt but throughout the Middle East, Pakistan’s stock stood very high. 
It seemed that Pakistan’s position in world affairs approximated to that of the 
Arab League.? Egyptian Foreign Minister Ahmad Khashaba Pasha declared: 
“Muslim countries, particularly Egypt, always found Pakistan an inspiring 
ally. Pakistan and Egypt worked hand in hand to achieve their ends.”3 In 
both countries, there were demands for greater contacts, visits by journalists 
and exchanges of students and teachers. Acknowledging Pakistan’s support 
to Egypt, al-Misri, in an editorial entitled ‘“Our Sister Nation Pakistan” stated: 
“‘We need the friendship of big states, on whom we could depend. This is a dear 
and faithful hand stretched out to us. We should stretch out our hand to her 
and work to bind the two countries for mutual support and assistance.” 
Egyptians regretted that because of problems nearer home not much could be 
done by them for Kashmir. 








Pakistan News, Karachi, February 18, 1951, pp. 66-67, 
The Times, London, January 10, 1949. 
Pakistan News, Karachi, June 5, 1949, p. 346. 
Cited in Pakistan News, July 31, 1949, p. 463. 

$ Speaking at a meeting of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, Mr. Saleh 
Ashmawi, Chief Editor of al-Akhwan el-Muslimeen and Vice-President of the Muslim Brother- 
hood Association, Cairo said: ‘‘The Palestine issue was overshadowing everything els. 
Everyone was speaking about Palestine which is nearer home. In these circumstances, I am 
ashamed to say that in spite of our sympathy we could not do much for Kashmir. Pakistan 
Horizon, March 1948, p. 39. 
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On the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, highlighted by Egypt’s abrogation of the 
Treaty of 1936, Pakistan was ready to help Egypt. Sir Zafrulla Khan tried to 
mediate. The Pakistan Government’s position was stated in Parliament by 
Prime Minister Khwaja Nazimuddin as follows: “From the inception of 
Pakistan her leaders and her people have always regarded the Muslim countries 
throughout the world as members of one body. We feel for our brethren 
Muslims wherever they may be situated and whatever may be their difficulties.” 
He referred to the struggle of Muslim people for achieving their national as- 
pirations and said: ‘‘The Egyptian dispute is a part of this wider struggle.... 
we have made earnest efforts since the beginning of this dispute to bring about 
ajust and peaceful settlement. These efforts, in which our Foreign Minister 
has played a notable part, are still continuing.””! 


Dawn in an editorial appreciating Egypt’s dramatic move to ‘cut the 
Gordian knot of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute’ wrote; ‘That our sympathies are 
with our Egyptian brethren goes without saying. The stage does not appear 
to have been reached in the growth of Islamic consciousness among the Muslim 
countries when the Government of one Muslim country might stand four square 
to the world and declare its open and fullest support to another Muslim Govern- 
ment on an issue in which the latter was opposed by others.’’? 


In Pakistan, there was a feeling that the support given to Egypt was not 
being reciprocated. Dawn regretted that “..... the Government of Egypt, 
as a Government, have not so far spoken out in support of the Government of 
Pakistan in the context of the Kashmir question.” Editors of 16 daily news- 
papers of West Pakistan appealed to the Egyptian press “to make the cause of 
Kashmir’s freedom as much their own as the Pakistan Press had made the 
Egyptian cause its own.’”4 


However, the veteran Muslim League leader Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman 
did not agree that Egypt was not giving its support to Pakistan. He declared: 
“The objective so far of Pakistan has been plebiscite through the United Na- 
tions agency and the Egyptian Government has fully supported it.” He hoped 
for continued Pakistani support to Egypt to emancipate it from foreign domina- 
tion. 


a 





1 Constituent Assembly (Legislative) of Pakistan Debates, Vol. II No. 7, p. 295. 
2 Dawn, Karachi, October 11, 1951. 

3 Ibid., October 11, 1951. 

4 Ibid., October 13, 1951. 

5 Ibid., October 12, 1951. 
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Pakistan’s attitude towards Middle East defence arrangements of the West 
was that the membership to such arrangements should be voluntary and with. 
out any pressure from outside. Egypt rejected the joint defence proposal of 
October 1951, offered on the basis of ‘‘equality and partnership’’, as it had 
rejected the previous year’s Tripartite Declaration. Egypt’s contention was that 
the proposal in effect meant perpetuation of the presence of British forces on 
Egyptian soil. Pakistan was against unwilling partnership, however, “equal” it 
might be. In view of her solidarity with Egypt, Pakistan also held back on 
the defence porposals. On Sudan, Pakistan’s stand was clearly for self- 
determination. 


Pakistan continued trying to build up its relations with Egypt, “‘one of the 
most important members of the great family of Muslim nations, and, therefore, 
especially dear and near to our hearts.”"! A Treaty of Friendship between the 
two countries was signed on August 28, 1951. Signing the treaty, Salahuddin 
Pasha, Egypt’s Foreign Minister, thanked “‘the people and the Government of 
Pakistan for the constant stand they have always taken in support of Egypt 
in all matters with which she is concerned.”’? It was felt in Pakistan that “a 
new spirit has come over all the Muslims of the world to raise the 
banner of Islam boldly and courageously.”3 Pakistan was giving 
encouragement to various Pan-Islamist movements. An International Islamic 
Economic Conference was inaugurated in Karachi in order to provide _reresen- 
tatives of trade, industry and finance from the Muslim countries, an opportunity 
to exchange views on matters of mutual interest. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan dec- 
lared: ‘“‘If there is a move on the part of the Muslim people to unite witha 
view to defending their freedom, Pakistan will wholeheartedly join such a move 
and play its full part. There are different types of imperialisms raising their 
ugly heads. We must unite to defeat their evil designs.’’4 


In 1951, Foreign Minister Zafrulla Khan invited Prime Ministers of 
twelve Muslim States to meet in Karachi. At that time throughout the Muslim 
world, there was much talk on the desirability of forging some kind of common 
platform and a united front of the Muslim countries. Due to lack of enthusi- 
asm for it, Zafrulla Khan’s project had to be abandoned. 











1 Governor General Khwaja Nazimuddin in a congratulatory cable to King Farouk on 
the occasion of his birthday. Pakistan News, op. cit., 1951, p. 81. 

2 Pakistan News, op. cit., Sept. 23, 1951, p. 388 

3 Liaquat Ali Khan a few months before his assassination. [bid., p. 269. 

4 Pakistan News, pp. 269-270. He might have Israel and India in mind. Israelhad 
put military presence on Syria, violating armistice terms and India had massed its forces 0 
Pakistan’s borders. 
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It is worthwhile noting that after the abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty by Nahas Pasha, the country which found herself very close to Egypt 
was Iran. There was the famous Egyptian-Iranian joint communique on 
Musaddeq’s visit to Cairo. Iran and Egypt both wanted to get rid of unequal 
treaties and arrangements. As there was no hope of it through negotiations, 
both adopted sudden and dramatic tactics, unilateral in nature. Thus simila- 
rity of attitude towards the British became a cementing factor between Egypt 
and Iran. Pakistan’s experience with Britain had been different. Pakistan’s 
independence was evolutionary and a triumph of negotiation. It is difficult to 
say what part Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan would have played in the Anglo-Egyptian 
disputes at that stage had he not been assassinated. But it would be safe to 
assume that it would not have been much different in a qualitative sense from 
the part played by the Nazimuddin Government. During Khwaja Nazimud- 
din’s premiership, new forces emerged, which later brought about a significant 
change in Pakistan’s policies. 


Until the death of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan, though still a young 
state, was playing a role worthy of a big nation. Those were days of serious 
strain for Egypt'. The King, who was not interested in Egypt engaging itself 
in Islamic affairs, wanted maintenance of the status quo in the Arab League. 
His ambitions were limited to holding his own position in the internal politics 
of his country. There was a further portent for Egypt’s lack of enthusiasm 
for the ideal of unity amongst Muslim countries. This ideal was also espoused 
by the Muslim Brotherhood which was hostile to Farouk’s position. 


During this period, from the point of view of Pakistan’s dispute with 
India, Pakistan’s diplomatic effort in Egypt was fruitful. India’s anti-Pakistan 
propaganda was not successful. Mr. A. A. Fyzee, India’s Ambassador in Egypt- 
regretted “that there was a great deal of sympathy with the Muslim State of 
Pakistan”2, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, on his return from a tour of the 
Middle East, thought there was no appreciation of India’s stand on Kashmir. 
India, in fact, failed in its efforts to establish itself in the Middle East, ‘because 
of India’s known hostility to Pakistan.”’3 





_ | See Col. Anwar Sadat’s remarks on this pre-revolutionary period: ‘*We were isolated 
M intemational affairs, unpopular abroad, and torn by anarchy at home.”. Revolution on the 
Nile (translated), London: Allan Wingate, 1957, p. 78. 

2 Dawn, Karachi, October 5, 1951. 


_} Khwaja Sarwar Hasan, “The Foreign Policy of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan”, Pakistan 
Horizon, December 1951 , Pp. 190. 
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It was in a background of instability and quest for security that Pakistan 
entered the second phase of its relations with Egypt. In Egypt, there was now 
a revolutionary government, vaguely inclined towards a defence arrangement 
with the West and giving the impression of desiring a rapprochement with Turkey, 
That Government’s relations with Pakistan were cordial. An agreement between 
Egypt and Pakistan for cooperation in the cultural, educational and scientific 
spheres was signed in Karachi on November 14, 1953. There was a desire in 
Egypt “to have strong cultural, economic and commercial ties’”’ between the two 
countries.! Press and military missions Were exchanged. Col. Anwar FE 
Sadat’s Pan-Islamic plans had a special place for Pakistan. Pakistan, desirous 
of assuring its own security and forging ties with other Muslim countries was 
interested in the plans for the defence of the Middle East. 


The expectation that Egypt along with a number of other Arab states 
would join a western backed defence arrangement turned out to be wrong. 
Egypt’s neutrality was deep-rooted; so was its hostility to the West and Turkey, 
Western domination over Egypt was not something of the past. Israel, created 
on its flank and in the heart of the Arab world, was getting regular succour 
from the West. Egypt also did not believe that there was danger of Russian 
aggression in the Middle East as seen by the West. On the contrary Egypt 
thought the threat came from the West. On 1954 Prime Minister Nasser made 
it very clear that “‘today the free world will no longer find a single Arab agree- 
ing to take part in its defense so long as the powers making up this free world 
themselve represent the real aggression against the peoples of the Middle East, 
and neither consider nor treat the Arabs on a footing of equality.”? 


On the signing of the Turco-Pakistan Treaty of Friendship and Mutua 
Cooperation, Premier Nasser remarked: ‘‘Turco-Pakistan Pact is not in the 
interest of Egypt.” This was to lead to the Baghdad Pact, which was described 
by General Neguib as ‘‘a manoeuvre to split up the Arab nations’’3. Iraq’s part 
nership in that Pact which was not foreseen until it was announced, brought 
out strong resentment, and had far-reaching consequences. In the previous 
year, the Foreign Minister of Egypt had warned the American Ambassador it 
Cairo that Egypt would resist “by every means” Iraq’s joining the Turco-Pakistan 








1 Mohamed Abdel Kadir Hamza, Chief Editor of al-Balagh, Cairo, in an address de- 
livered at a meeting of the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, Jbid., March 1953, p. 35. 


2 Quoted by M. Perlmann, “Upheavel in Syria and Egypt, Middle Eastern Afi 
New York, April 1954, p. 123. 


3 Dawn, Karachi, February 2, 1954. 
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Pact, because it “tended to weaken Egypt and her cause.”'! Egypt, however, 
could not get enough support from Arab countries to check Iraq or later to per- 
qade it to renounce its membership of the Pact. It might be pointed out that 
while Egypt was opposed to these pacts, its cooperation with the West was not 
riled out. At one stage, Egypt intended that it should join a broad regional 
defence arrangement on the condition that Negev was surrendered to it by Israel. 
This would have provided Egypt with a land bridge to Jordan.2_ This underlying 
desire to come to terms with the West, manifested from time to time, led Pakistan 
to hope that eventually Egypt would join a defence system, which would bring 
the Muslim States together. 


Pakistan-Egyptian relations, in spite of the tension created by the new 
situation, remained proper if not cordial. Pakistan continued its efforts for 
promoting unity amongst Muslim countries and Egypt cooperated in many 
such efforts. Egypt participated in the International Assembly of Muslim 
Youth held in Karachi in January 1955. This Assembly was described by Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali as an “‘unmistakable proof of the upsurge of a new 
spirit of Islam, which was now stirring the Muslim peoples throughout the 
world.” Pakistan’s desire, as expressed by the Prime Minister, was to see ‘‘the 
great Commonwealth of Islam’ extending from Morocco to Indonesia, adopt 
a Middle road between conflicting ideologies. The ‘first target’ towards this 
goal was given as ‘“‘the promotion of unity of thought and purpose among all the 
Muslim nations”3. Prime Minister Nasser and Anwar Sadat, Secretary Ge- 
neral of the Muslim Congress at Cairo, sent personal messages to the Assembly. 


The coming together of the Muslim states of the Baghdad Pact, not 
only provided a united front for their security and development, but also made 
an impact on the problems of non-pact Muslim states, including Egypt. The 
relationship of Iran and Turkey with Israel was revised and their cooperation 
with Egypt and other Arab countries was assured. In order to gain the sup- 
port of Egypt for the pact, Britain was persuaded to make concessions to Egypt 
inthe Suez. However, efforts to achieve Muslim unity created strains on Arab 
unity and Iraq’s pact with Turkey, as Professor Henry L. Atyes of the University 
of New York put it, ‘‘ broke as a bombshell within the Arab League."4 Pa- 
kistan’s membership of the Baghdad Pact was also severely criticized. It was 





1 Dawn, Karachi, February 2, 1954, 


2 See “Developments of the Quarter: Comment and Chronology’, The Middle East 
Journal, Washington, Vol. 9, No. 2, p. 165. 


3 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 3, 1955. 
‘ Cited by R. K. Karanjia in Arab Dawn, Jaico Publishing House, Bombay, 1958, p. 110. 
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argued that the traditional threat to the region was from Britain and therefore 
Pakistan ought not to have joined hands with Britain. In view of. Pakistan's 
firm support in the past of all Arab causes even against the British, the Arabs 
were surprised at Pakistan’s new posture. Radio Mecca commenting on Pa 
kistan’s accession to the Baghdad Pact lamented. ‘“‘Is it .... possible for 
any person to believe that an Islamic State as that of Pakistan should accede 
to those who have joined hands with Zionist Jews.’’! 


Egypt’s relations with Pakistan started deteriorating fast after the Ban- 
dung Conference. Pakistan has, since its creation been an important factor 
in India’s foreign policy. Pakistan’s participation in the western defence pacts 
was strongly opposed by India. Baghdad Pact significantly drew more fire 
from India than SEATO. Pakistan, allied with a united Middle East, meant 
the fulfilment of the ideology of Pakistan. India desired a disunited Middle 
East and a Pakistan isolated from other Muslim countries. This was part of 
the same design which led to attempts to include Muslim Kashmir in a pre- 
dominantly Hindu India. Sardar Pannikar succeeded in selling the idea of 
“positive neutrality” to Egypt. Nasser’s visit to India, as he himself put it, ‘proved 
turning point’ in his ‘political undertsanding’. President Nasser admitted “while 
in India, I learnt and realised that the only wise policy for us would be that of 
positive neutrality and non-alignment. Coming back home I found out from 
the response it had that it is the only possible policy which could get the broad- 
est possible support from the Arab people.”2 Arslan Humbaraci, who claims 
to have a lot of information, generally not available, categorically states that 
rpc tia toll India was behind Egypt’s refusal of military aid in 1954.3 Nasser 
went to Bandung with diffidence and returned filled with a new confidence. 
China came out very enthusiastically on the side of the Arabs, which cor- 
vinced Nasser that Egypt could look somewhere else besides the West. The 
support that he received from India led him to conclude that Egypt hada 
role, perhaps a leading one, to play in the Afro-Asian world. Egypt was at once 
an African power, a leader of the Arabs, an important Muslim nation. Nasser 
decided that it should also have the support of non-Muslim Asia and the sym- 
pathies of the Communist countries as well. After converting Egypt to het 
views, India used the similarity of approach and the common ground between 
them as the take off site for anti-Pakistan activities in the Arab world and for 
promoting divisions amongst Muslim and Arab peoples. The significance of 








1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, September 26, 1955. 
2 The Times of India, Bombay, 15 August, 1958. 
3 Middle East Indictment, Robert Hale Limited, London, 1958, p. 186. 
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the existence of a conservative element in Pakistan was magnified and the pur- 
pose of its allinace with the West misinterpreted. To the Egyptian people, 
trying to break with the past and wipe out the humiliations inflicted upon them 
ty the West, Pakistan was represented as retrograde, reactionary, and even 
medieval; an instrument for the furtherance of Western colonial interests and a 
decoy to lure Muslim countries into the western camp. In these efforts India 
was helped by a combination of forces operating against Pakistan and the 
Baghdad Pact. But of far more important than any other factor was the lack 
ofunderstanding on the part of the Egyptian people themselves about the true 
nature of the aims and purposes of Pakistan and its view of world affairs. 
Because of this lack of understanding, the Arabs swallowed Indian propaganda. 
But the responsibility for it rested to a very great extent on Pakistan itself. 
Misunderstandings tended to grow to new proportions during the time that Mr. 
Suhrawardy and Mr. Feroz Khan Noon were in power in Pakistan. 


Mr. Suhrawardy’s ascendency coincided with the intensification of the 
cold war between the East and the West in the Middle East, which led to further 
divisions in the region. At that time it appeared that the growth of the influence 
of Egypt was tantamount to an increase in the strength of the Russian position 
inthe Middle East. In the interplay of power politics, both sides wrongly asses- 
sed Arab nationalism and its concept of unity. The Muslim allies of the West 
also failed in this respect. This coupled with the the fact that the British had 
been unable to adjust themselves to the new situations, brought havoc to the 
westert position in the area. Pakistan being aligned to the West, suffered . 
a tremendous setback in the Arab world. Mr. Suhrawardy’s part in the Suez 
affair was interpreted in such a way that in Egypt he replaced Iraq’s Nuri-es- 
Said as enemy number one of Arab nationalism. 


When the Suez Canal Company was nationalised, Pakistan supported 
Egypt against its own allies—the western powers. It was declared by the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan that “Egypt has every right to nationalise the Suez 
Canal Company”.! Pakistan opposed any settlement being forced on Egypt 
and asked the first London Conference on Suez to accept the nationalisation 
as a fait accompli. Pakistan impressed upon its allies that no solution would be 
fruitful without the effective cooperation of Egypt. Pakistan decided to keep 
away from the “‘Canal Users’ Association” and, at the second London Confer- 
ence, insisted on the abandonment of that Association. These attitudes failed 
to impress Egypt with Pakistan’s friendliness. 








1 Dawn, Karachi, August 3, 1956. 
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The invasion of Egypt by Britain, France and Israel shocked Pakistan, 
Past differences with Egypt did not come in the way of deep sympathy for 
Egypt. Considerations of membership of the Commonwealth and the Bagh- 
dad Pact were thrown overboard and Mr. Suhrawardy told the British represen- 
tative the “‘plaintruth” thatif British aggression against Egypt was not stopped, 
Pakistan would withdraw from the Commonwealth and the Pact would be 
liquidated.! He declared that if the efforts for peaceful solution failed, Pakistan 
would take other measures to safeguard Egyptian sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. Mr. Suhrawardy’s enthusiasm was dampened by President Nasser’s 
reaction to his efforts and the less enthusiastic attitude of Pakistan’s Muslim 
allies in the Baghdad Pact. It was regretted in Pakistan that “the diplomacy 
of some of the Arab countries, notably Egypt, should have been such as to 
throw the western powers from covert to more and more overt alignment with 
Israel."2 Dawn wrote in the same editorial “...... There is no question but 
that our country should stand solidly behind the Arabs, even to the point of 
going to their aid, if necessary, no matter how much we may be misunderstood 
and sometimes even maligned by our Muslim brothers. The danger is com- 
mon and so is the enemy.”3 Egypt rejected Pakistan’s offer of help, because 
in the context of Pakistan’s alignment with the West it looked meaningless. 
Egypt wanted to prove to other Arab countries that its policy of non-involvement 


was better for the Arabs than alignment with the West. Much pressure was _ 


asserted by the people of Iraq and Pakistan on their Governments. Egypt while 
acknowledging and appreciating the help offered by the people of Pakistan was 
extremely cold and even hostile to those who manned its government. On his 
return from the Middle East, Mr. Suhrawardy told reporters at Karachi airport 
of conspiracies being hatched by foreign elements in some Middle East count- 
ries. He said that bombs and explosives had been distributed for destruction 
and assassinations with a view “to create chaos, confusion and subversion. ”‘ 
Earlier Dawn in an editorial had called upon the people not to create any internal 
disorder lest tha® might distract the government from their task of “devising 
ways and means of implementing the demands of the people in the context of 
the present international crisis....°°5. 


The invasion of Egypt put a great strain on Pakistan. There was much 
criticism in Pakistan of its membership of the Baghdad Pact and the Common 
wealth and the country was very much agitated about them. The Government 











1 Dawn, December 1, 1956. 
2and3 Jbid., October 31, 1956, 
4 Ibid., November 24, 1956. 
5 Ibid., November 4, 1956. 
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tad to make appeals to the people to keep calm. Mr. Suhrawardy said: “‘I 
would beg those of my people who desire that we should cut ourselves adrift 
fom all our ties to pause and think. Let us to the utmost extent of our power 
help our brothers in distress. Let us uphold their prestige, but let us not in that 
process so weaken ourselves so that we are of on use to any one and our words and 
dforts carry no weight.”! The Presidentand the Prime Minister both repeated 
in Pakistan what they had said during their Middle East tour, that Pakistan’s 
membership ofthe Baghdad Pact “springs from our fundamental desireto pro- 
tectand promote the welfare of the Muslim world which stretches right from 
Morocco to Indonesia.”’2 
+ 

The Suez invasion brought the deep and basic loyalties of Pakistanis 
to the surface. Asian, Muslim, Middle Eastern and national sentiments were 
stirred all ata time. Never before in the short history of Pakistan, except when 
there was imminent threat to its own security from India, was such a spontaneous, 
almost frenzied, reaction to a situation shown by the people. Dawn in an 
unusual front page editorial declared that the invasion was the revival of Chris- 
tian-Jewish demonstration of enmity and hostility towards Islam and Muslim 
people. Eden was called a Hitler and a revival of “wicked and aggressive im- 
perialism” which, “‘if not arrested, would leap the shores of Pakistan too,” 
was seen in the invasion 3. In response to the Egyptian Government’s appeal 
for‘volunteers and arms,’ hundreds of Pakistanis daily offered their services as 
volunteers to fight for Egypt. Medical missions were arranged, medical 
supplies sent, and plans were made for the formation of an All-Pakistan Help 
Egypt Front. The Egyptian press gave much publicity to these efforts and the 
Egyptian Government expressed its gratitude for them. The Egyptian Embassy 
in Karachi expressed the ‘deepest thanks of its Government for the generous 
offers of support” and “profound gratitude” to the people and press of 
Pakistan for their “‘unstinted support” of the Egyptian cause. In a press 
telease, the Embassy declared: ‘We are convinced that we ate now enter- 
ing an era of increased friendship between our two Muslim countries and we are 
certain that the fraternal bonds that tie the two countries will serve to play their 
part for the achievement of a world free from violence and misery.’’4 


_ 





1 Ibid., November 15, 1956. Also see his statement on November 3, in which he 
asked people to remain calm and refrain from violence. Dawn, November 4, 1956. 


2. Ibid., November 2, 1956. 
3 Ibid., November 1, 1956. 
4 Ibid., November 9, 1956. 
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The coming events were to belie these hopes. The invasion of Egypt 
sharpened the differences inter se between the Middle Eastern countries and 
intensified the struggle between them. India’s anti-Pakistan propaganda in the 
area now reached its peak. Contrary to facts, reports of serious disturbances 
in Iraq, on the occasion of the visit to Baghdad of the President and Prime 
Minister of Pakistan were circulated. The effort was redoubled to isolate 
Pakistan. An atmosphere of near hostility towards Karachi prevailed in Cairo, 
Colonel Anwar Sadat in an article in Al Gamhooria accused Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister of conducting a campaign of hostility against Egypt. Meanwhile, 
Pakistan’s Baghdad Pact ally Turkey had moved its troops to the Syrian frontier, 
which Egyptians felt would lead to Turkish-Iraqi action against Syria. 


Mr. Suhrawardy’s expression of a desire to visit Cairo and his offer of 
troops for the UN police force were regarded in Egypt as hunting with hounds 
and running with the hare. If Mr. Suhrawardy’s moves were made with a view 
to achieving a rapprochement with Egypt, they miserably failed. Their rejec- 
tion led to a further deterioration in the relations between the two countries, 
If they were made to satisfy public opinion in Pakistan, they were brilliant. They 
watered down people’s sympathy for President Nasser’s Government. Typical 
reaction to Egypt’s refusal to recognise Pakistan’s gestures was shown by the 
statement of the President of the All Pakistan Confederation of Labour, who 
declared that Pakistanis would be compelled to reconsider their stand in the light 
of continued non-cooperation by the Egyptian Government. Differentiating 
between the people and the leaders of Egypt, he said: “I wish to make it clear, 
however, that in so far as the Egyptian people are concerned, our full sympathy 
as well as moral and material support, are always theirs in their hour of need.”! 
Dawn which usually reflects Government’s policies, felt it was not possible to 
befriend President Nasser. It wrote “whether we like it or not, whether we 
believe it or not, and however much it may hurt our national pride, Nasser 
himself now proves the painful fact that he is not Pakistan’s friend and even 
spurns the sympathy, support and helping hand which we so sincerely and spon- 
tenously proffered.”2 


Egypt survived the invasion, so did Mr. Suhrawardy and the Baghdad 
Pact. After the dust had settled down efforts for the stability and cohesion of 
the Middle East and the Muslim world were revitalized. It was felt in Pakistan 


that a strong and united Muslim bloc was the answer to the aggressive designs 
yall 








1 Dawn, Karachi, November 20, 1956. 


2 Jbid., November 20, 1956. Also editorial of December 1, 1956 in which it sii 
“‘Nasser will never be our friend.”’ 
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of the big powers. The Muslim League urged with new force the formation 
of an Islamic Commonwealth of Nations to resist aggression from any quarter 
against any Muslim country. Sardar Nishtar thought it was the duty of Pa- 
istan to initiate such a move.! There were schemes for a single political party 
for all the Muslim countries aiming at the unity of all of them. 


After the storm of 1956 was over, Pakistan made an effort towards 
bringing the Muslim countries together. This coincided with the edging away of 
various Arab countries from Cairo, in spite of feverish diplomatic activity on 
the part of Egypt to retain its leadership of the Arab world. At the same time 
came the Eisenhower doctrine, symbolising United States’ take-over from Great 
Britain in the region. The political rivalries of the Arab countries of the 
Middle East left Pakistan to play arole. Turkey’s immediate concern was the 
situation in Syria. Iran was occupied with her own internal problems. Syria 
and Egypt were almost isolated. Two forces came up in the Arab world against 
Egypt in 1957. On the east was King Saud who joined hands with Iraq in 
“rescuing” Jordan from “Egyptian-Syrian-Communist plots”. He also forged 
new ties with Ethiopia which country wanted to contain Egypt in East Africa. 
Saud moved for a conference of Islamic nations. On Egypt’s west, President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia was active with his plans for the formation of a North 
African Federation, including Tunisia, Libya, Morocco and Algeria. He in- 
clined towards the West and along with the King of Morocco was willing to join 
NATO, provided a solution in Algeria was found. Pakistan was in touch with 
both these forces. Mr. Suhrawardy visited Jordan and Morocco’s Foreign 
Minister Mr. Balfaraj2 came to Pakistan in August 1957, on a “‘special mission”. 
There was also talk of extending the Baghdad Pact.3 Egypt felt that it was 
encirlced. Syria accused the United States of hatching a plot against its 
Government and expelled some U.S. diplomats. Mr. Suhrawardy’s July 1957 
Visit to the United States and his unguarded statements there regarding Nasser 
and Arab issues created an impression that Pakistan was trying to become a 
leader of the Muslim countries in opposition to Egypt and Syria. His policies 
were looked upon as subservient to United States and attacks on American policy 
in the Middle East invariably included references to him as the “chief stooge of 








1 Dawn, Karachi, November 2, 1956. 


nd 2. Mr. Balfaraj has special relations with Pakistan. During the struggle for Morocco’s 
independence he was given a Pakistani passport and was included in the Pakistan delegation 
to the United Nations, 


- 3 Mr. Loy Henderson, U.S. Deputy Under Secretary, reportedly told the Turkish Prime 
ml that the United States hoped that the Baghdad Pact would be extended. During the 
W $s the two were also reported to have reviewed possibilities of winning Egypt over to the 

st. Dawn, Karachi, August 28, 1957. 
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994 


imperialism—most harmful to the Arab interests. Anti-Pakistan propaganda 
in Egypt was intensified to such an extent that the Pakistan Government had to 
officially protest against it. 


India was also very actively engaged in Egypt against Pakistan. People 
were told that “Pakistan welcomed the invasion of Egypt by England, France 
and Israel, that prayers were said for Queen Elizabeth in the mosques in Pa. 
kistan....”2 Nasser expressed his willingness to normalise relations with 
Britain and to have better relations with the West. The United States was 
consulting with friendly countries about the possibility of making a new move 
to solve the problem of the Arab refugees in the Middle East. Mr. Suhrawardy 
in a television interview in America expressed his desire to see the United States 
and Pakistan bringing the Israelis and the Arabs together, outside the United 
Nations, in an effort to settle the Middle East crisis. This caused indignation 
in Egypt. Pandit Nehru now went to Cairo on his third visit to that city, and was 
received with shouts of “Long live Rasul-e-Salam” and was given unprecedented 
full-blast publicity. Newspapers were full of gratitude for what he had done 
and was doing for Egypt. Reportedly he was trying to mediate between Egypt 
and Britain. He had succeeded, where others had failed, in understanding the 
psychology of the Egyptians. He had built himself into almost a legend for 
them. In Nasser’s attempts to readjust himself towards the West, Pandit 
Nehru exploited every possibility to bring him round to what he thought was the 
interest of Egypt. Nasser felt reassured in his policy of neutrality. 


1958 brought forth new forces on the Middle Eastern scene. Egypt 
and Syria were merged and the United Arab Republic was formed. There was 
a revolution in Iraq resulting in the overthrow of the ruling dynasty and Nuri 
es-Said. A new regime came into power in Pakistan also. This regime at- 
nounced its intention of removing the misunderstandings between Pakistan 
and UAR created by “‘political adventurers”.3 Pakistan’s relations with Egypt 
now entered into their third phase, the present one. The desire was expressed 
by President Ayub Khan to “cultivate close friendship with Muslim countries 
and particularly with those in the Near East and the Middle East, as we are 
bound to them by unbreakable religious and cultural ties.”4 Pakistan’s Minis 
ter for Education was sent to Cairo in November just about a month after the 








1 ‘Cairo Newsletter’, Dawn, Karachi, August 27, 1957. 

2 K. Sarwar Hasan, ‘Kashmir before the Security Council’, Pakistan Horizon, 
March 1957, p. 28. 
3 Dawn, Karachi, October 8, 1958. 
4 Ibid., October 26, 1958. 
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change, in order to explain to Mr. Nasser Pakistan’s foreign policy and its 
desire for understanding with Egypt. Egypt’s reaction to the new regime was 
favourable. The Pakistani Minister’s meeting with President Nasser was 
“sordial and friendly beyond all expectations.”! Apart from the common 
problem of developing their respective countries, Pakistan’s awareness of a 
special duty towards the aspirations of Arab countries was emphasised by the 
Pakistani visitor.2 On his return to Karachi he disclosed that the two countries 
would implement more effectively the cultural agreement concluded some 
years back but not till then effectively carried out. 


The new regime’s approach in external affairs was to pick up the threads 
of policy where they had been left by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, 
and at the same time standing by international commitments. Relationship with 
other countries were not to be determined by their attitude towards power blocs 
but on the more realistic grounds of mutual interests and aspirations. Iraq’s 
defection from the Baghdad Pact, following the revolution of July 1958, had re- 
moved a great hindrance in way of normalising relations with Egypt. Egypt’s 
reassessment of Russian policies in the Middle East was also helpful in this 
respect. In a broadcast from Cairo Radio, on the occasion of the birthday 
of Mr. Jinnah, Pakistan’s Ambassador said: ‘‘The Quaid-e-Azam firmly believed 
that Muslim and Arab countries were indissolubly bound together by the 
deeper ties of history, tradition and way of life. He was consecrated not 
merely to the nation he put on the world map but also to the Arab and Muslim 
world.... This is the faith equally unshakably held by General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan.”"3 The Pakistan President publicly stated 
that if President Nasser visited Pakistan he would be received with the affection 
that Pakistani people had always felt for him. 


Egyptian aspirations were seen in the light of Pakistan’s aspirations and 
unity of purpose was emphasised. In a message on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the creation of the United Arab Republic, Pakistan’s Ambassador 
in Cairo expressed the view that Pakistan considers “this union among Arabs 
as the basis and beginning of a process of wider Muslim unity.4” Attempts 
Were made to publicise Pakistan’s support for Arab and Egyptian causes in 
order to let the Egyptians know the feelings of Pakistan for their country as a 





Dawn, Karachi, November 30, 1958. 
Ibid., November 30, 1958. 


1 
2 
3 Ibid., December 27, 1958. 
4 Ibid., February 23, 1959. 
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part of the Muslim world. In a broadcast from Cairo Radio on Pakistan Day, 
the ambassador declared that Pakistan supported the Arabs not as a favour to 
them but “as its duty towards fellow-Muslims.”! Pakistan’s foreign policy, 
however, was reported to be looked upon in Egypt as “outdated and unimagina- 
tive’2. Pakistan continued its efforts to make Egypt understand Pakistan’s 
point of view. Pakistan’s Finance Minister met President Nasser in May on 
his way to Washington. He also held talks with the Egyptian Economy Minister 
on the possibility of expanding trade between the two countries and for te- 
organising the system of payments. Rumour was current that President Nasser 
would be invited to visit Pakistan. Indian propaganda was at it again. The 
Times of India’s Correspondent wrote that there could be no question of a 
political rapprochement between Egypt and Pakistan so long as _ the latter 
remained in the Baghdad Pact.3 


There was a definite desire in Egypt for better understanding with Pa- 
kistan. In the past, any opportunity to discredit Pakistan in the eyes of the 
Arabs was got hold of. It has not been so since the beginning of the present 
phase. The Secretary General of the Central Treaty Organization, a Pakistani, 
stated at a press conference that the proposed rail-road between Turkey and 
Iran would make it possible to bypass the Suez Canal. There was no sharp 
hostile reaction in Egypt to this statement. In Pakistan it was criticised as 
detrimental to better relations between the two countries.* 


One of the factors helping in the improvement of Pakistan’s relations with 
Egypt was Chinese action in Tibet. Already President Nasser was, in view of the 
developments in the Middle East, revising his approach to Russia. Chinese 
action in Tibet and on the Indian border had taken the wind out of ‘neutrality’ 
as a policy for security of Afro-Asian nations. President Ayub’s offer of joint 
defence with India added-a new element in the inter-Asian relationship. 


Pakistan availed of every opportunity to express its appreciation of the 
aspirations of the people of Egypt. The President of Pakistan sent a personal 
congratulatory cable to the Chief Executive of United Arab Republic in con- 
nection with the Aswan Dam celebrations. Later Pakistan offered to co- 
operate in the effort for saving the Aswan archaeological sites from being sub- 
merged in the great lake of the proposed dam. At the beginning of 1960 the first 








Dawn, Karachi, March 25, 1959. 
‘* Pakistan and the Middle East”’, Jbid., Karachi, March 19, 1959. 
The Times of India, Bombay, May 31, 1959. . 
The Pakistan Times, Lahore, October 12, 1959. 
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commodity exchange arrangement was made with the United Arab Republic 
providing for the import of 25,000 tons of Egyptian cement for East Pakistan 
against the export of jute. This was a precursor to further trade arrangements 
between the two countries. 


Pakistan in conformity with its established policy on the Palestine issue, 
refused to grant a visa to an Israeli observer to attend the ECAFE conference 
in Karachi. The venue of the conference had to be shiftedto Bangkok, thus 
depriving Pakistan “‘of the advantage that a country gets by playing host to a 
United Nations subsidiary.”! The Arab League unanimously passed a reso- 
lution of thanks, which was formally conveyed to Pakistan. In an address to 
the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs on ‘The Foreign Policy of Pa- 
kistan’ the Pakistan Foreign Minister categorically stated that Pakistan “‘cannot 
possibly recognise or give any kind of support to the existence” of the state of 
Israel because of the fact that with its creation in the heart of the Arab world, 


the problems of the region have been accentuated.? 


The first fruit of the new spirit in the relations between the two countries 
was the trade agreement entered into in April 1960. The economies of Pakistan 
and the UAR and their development run on parallel lines; but in a limited way 
there was always scope for some steady, if not much, sizeable trade. Moreover, 
inthe past the import-export behaviour was such that any expansion of trade 
between the two countries was impossible. There was no balance in the import- 
export pattern. In 1952, imports from Egypt were seven times larger than the 
exports from Pakistan. Later in 1955, the position was reversed, exports from 
Pakistan being larger than the imports. The new agreement aims at stabilising 
the balance and expanding the volume of trade. It provides for most-favoured 
nation treatment to each other in respect of commerce and is based on purely 
commercial grounds, independent of political considerations. 


President Nasser’s visit to Pakistan was the crowning success of Pa- 
kistan’s effort to have good relations with Egypt. It finally removed the mis- 
understandings of the post-Suez years and led to an appreciation by the two 
countries of each other’s problems and to closer ties between them. President 
Ayub Khan told reporters after the talks with President Nasser: ‘‘I am satisfied, 
Very satisfied indeed.”3 The joint communique issued by the two leaders con- 
firmed their similarity of approach to many international problems and the 





land 2 Pakistan Horizon, Vol. XII, No. 1, First Quarter, 1960, p. 12. 
3 The Times of India, Bombay, April 12, 1960. 
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scope for accord between the two countries. In the words of the communique, 
friendship and cooperation between Pakistan and the UAR “‘is inspired not 
only by the Islamic bonds of brotherhood which unite the two nations, but is 
also born of the identity of purpose and objectives, a common desire to pro- 
mote peace and well-being, not only in their own areas but throughout the 
world.”! On Islamic bonds, President Nasser suggested a yearly Congress of 
Muslim countries to discuss trade and other problems confronting them, but 
opposed the formation of an Islamic bloc, because that would justify the creation 
of other blocs. He expressed the opinion that all Muslim countries should 
consider each other’s problems as their own, for that was their Islamic duty, 
On his departure from Pakistan, Nasser sent a stirring message as a proof of 
Egypt's feelings for Pakistan. 


Since Nasser’s visit. there has been marked progress in trade and cultural 
relations between the UAR and Pakistan. Trade is showing an upward 
trend bothways. In the first half of the month of June, the UAR was the biggest 
buyer of Pakistani jute. The following month a new barter deal was concluded 
for the exchange of 40,000 tons of Egyptian rice for Pakistani jute and other 
commodities. The previous deal for the exchange of cement and jute was also 
upgraded. On the cultural side, fuller implementation of the cultural agree- 
ment is planned and exchanges are being arranged. A delegation of Pakistani 
writers will be visiting Egypt soon and translation of works of Egyptian writers 
into Urdu is being envisaged. President Ayub Khan will be visiting Cairo in 
November this year. Solidarity with the Arabs was reflected in Pakistan's 
resolutions on Algeria and UNRWA. For the later resolution, Arab delegates 
asked their Governments to send personal thanks to President Ayub Khan. 
All these facts indicate that there will in future be good understanding and 
cooperation between the two countries. 





1 Pakistan Horizon, Vol. XU, No. 2, Second Quarter, 1960, p. 167. 
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PAKISTAN AND FOREIGN PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
Mir Mustufa Ali Khan 


It is useful to get a clear definition of the term foreign investment. 
Foreign investment can be either governmental or private, direct or portfolio. 
If the investment does not involve financial control over the operations of a 
company, the investment is said to be portfolio investment. Prior to the first 
world war, most of the investments in foreign countries was in the portfolio 
form. In the United States itself, there was considerable investment of this 
kind, with management and control remaining in the hands of Americans, but 
the capital being obtained by the sale of bonds across the Atlantic. 


Government to government loans or gifts have been a very common 
feature of the economy of the period after World War II. The rebuilding of 
Europe was carried out largely because of the massive aid given by the United 
States under the Marshall Plan. This paper is, however, mainly concerned with 
the flow of private capital as opposed to government aid. 


It is an accepted fact that most of the underdeveloped countries like 
Pakistan cannot finance their economic growth from internal resources. There 
is the constant lack of capital which springs from what Professor Nurksi calls 
the ‘vicious circle of poverty’. 


Although Pakistan has received considerable assistance from friendly 
governments, particularly the United States, yet private foreign capital has been 
very shy to come to this country. Unfortunately, no reliable statistics are 
available regarding foreign capital invested in Pakistan. A general indication 
can however be had from the figures of the remittances of profits by foreigners. 
These amounted to Rs. 23.8 million during 1954-55, Rs. 75 million in 1956-57 
and Rs. 37.7 million in 1957-58.! 


Most of the capital has gone into oil exploration, besides about 
£2 million invested in the Sui Gas Co.,. and a few other smaller industrial con- 
cerns. In the government-sponsored Pakistan Industrial Development Corpo- 
ration (PIDC), the share of private capital is disappointing indeed.? 





1 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 6 April, 1959. 
2 Ibid. 
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It is an undisputed fact that Pakistan needs foreign capital. As early 
as 1948, the Government had stated its policy in very precise terms. Ip Me 
industrial policy statement, the then Commerce Minister, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar 
pointed out that ‘Pakistan would welcome foreign capital seeking investment 
from a purely industrial and economic objective and not claiming any special 
privileges. Participation of the nationals of Pakistan must however be ensured, 
both in the administrative and technical services manning the industry and 
training facilities should be provided to Pakistani nationals by concerns that 
wish to establish themselves in Pakistan.” He went on to point out that 
“foreign capital will be welcome so long as opportunities for participation of 
indigenous capital are provided and monopolies avoided. Nationals of Pa 
kistan should ordinarily be given the option to subscribe at least 51% of all 
classes of share capital and debentures in the industries detailed below: fish 
canning and fish oils, generation of electric power, glass and ceramics, heavy 
chemicals and dye-stuffs. minerals, preserved food, power alcohol, ship-building 
and leather, etc.”! 


The Minister also pointed out that with regard to other industries, 
normally 30% of all classes of share capital should be owned by Pakistani 
nationals. Government, hesaid, would allow for the remittance of a reasonable 
proportion of profits to the countries of origin. The test of reasonableness 
was however Pakistan’s balance of payments position with the country con- 
cerned. 


Were these restrictions justified? Governments do influence the 
decision of foreign firms to a great extent. They might levy tariffs, impose 
import restrictions or exchange control. The home government may take this 
action because it is interested in developing a local industry and wants to restrict 
imports in order to preserve its foreign exchange. Restrictions are however 
only imposed gradually. First, goods that are manufactured completely in 
a foreign country are stopped, local assembly of these goods is required and 
finally the complete manufacturing process is carried out at home. But ifa 
foreign company’s interests can be served in spite of these restrictions she would 
not hesitate to invest in a foreign country. For instance. if she can serve some 
other important market by carrying on business in Pakistan, she would not 
hesitate because of the overall gains. 








. 1 Statement of Industrial Policy, Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Industries, 
1949, p. 4. 
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Local competition is also a very healthy factor and may induce a foreign 
company to increase its investments in order to modernize and keep abreast. 
These conditions however have not been fulfilled in Pakistan. 


How do foreign companies start their operations? Companies usually 
start with a small initial investment, because they are afraid of the risks involved. 
They are however much more likely to make reinvestments out of their earnings. 
Sometimes however risks in a foreign country are not considered too 
great, specially if the foreign policy of the country in question is closely linked 
with that of the investing country, and there are common interests and easy 
accessibility between the two regions. The United States and Puerto Rico are 
a good example or again the United States and Mexico. The lion’s share of 
the United States foreign investments has been taken by Canada, for obvious 
reasons. Travelling and other facilities provided to the top executives is rather 
an important element in influencing their decision to invest. The climate and 
the scenic beauty of a country are likewise important. 


Some companies like to consider the overall situation before they decide. 
The decision to build a refinery in a particular region, for instance, is closely 
linked with production and marketing conditions in that region. It may even 
be worthwhile to build a refinery with a low rate of profit, because it may favour- 
ably effect the marketing operations of the company and provide an outlet 
for the company’s crude oil. 


The two main requirements for foreign investment thus are :— 


(a) There must be a profitable opportunity in terms of an organised 
market or source of supply within the foreign country; and 


(b) The foreigners should be made aware that investment opportuni- 
ties do in fact exist. If the attitude of the government of the 
capital importing country is not sympathetic, no foreigner would 
like to invest in its territory. Again if remittances of profits are 
not allowed or are restricted, foreigners would hesitate to under- 
take any large scale investment. 


Whenever we think of foreign capital, we look to the United States. 
Since the war, she has been the leading economic power in the free world. 
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Most of the United States investment in foreign countries since 1930 has 
been direct rather than portfolio. There was a great increase in direct invest. 
ment during the years after the war. The following chart would give an idea of 
the variation in direct investment over the years since the war:— 


Value of Direct Private Foreign U.S. Investment! 


Year Investments 
(Million dollars) 
1946 as be z Bs 7,227 
1947 AY a be a 8,366 
1948 Ae se i ae 9,625 
1949 eé Le v a 10,700 
1950 = fie As - 11,788 
1951 7 on = in 13,089 
1952 a re: oe 3 14,819 
1953 e ot aa ry 16,207 


There has been a substantial increase in United States investments but 
most of it has gone to Canada, Latin America or Western Europe. In Asia and 
Africa there is still a great shortage of capital. 


Out of the total investment of $30,000 million at the end of 1955, the share 
of Canada accounted for $11,000 million. In Latin America the figure was 
$8,000 million, Western Europe $5,500 million and the rest of the world accoun- 
ted for only $5,500 million.2 


A recently published United Nations study on the international flow of 
private capital says: “In Asia and Africa, where needs remain particularly 
great, the overflow of private long term capital is particularly small”. 


Since the United States is the greatest potential source, what are the 
obstacles to the flow of private American capital to the regions where it is 
needed. No simple answer to that question is available. Various committees 
have reported to the United States Government on the possibilities for foreign 
investment. It would be interesting to consider some of the conclusions and 
suggestions of these reports, the most important among them being the Grey 








1 Source: Survey of Current Business, May 1954, p. 12, quoted in Barlow and Wender, 
Foreign Investment and Taxation. Prentice-Hall Inc., p. 12. 


2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 6 April, 1959. 
3 Quoted in The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 25 December, 1959. 
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Report, the Rockefeller Report, the Paley Report and the Report of the Rendall 
Commission. 


The Grey Report is generally concerned with the various problems of 
the under-developed countries. Considering some of the problems, the report 
states: “The obstacles to an acceleration of development even with outside 
assistance are substantial. The capacity to absorb capital efficiently is limited. 
It is limited first by inertia, custom and tradition in connection with habits of 
work and methods of production, a lack of enterprise and willingness to take 
risks. Resistance to new methods of production is likely to be greatest among 
the mass of agricultural producers, where change is most urgently required. It 
is limited also by lack of sufficient experience, technical, administrative and 
managerial personnel and in many cases, plans for the use of capital.” 


The report goes on to state: “It must be recognized that these are now 
substantial obstacles to an’ expansion of such investment. The present 
international tensions are a controlling deterrent in those areas where an actual 
military threat exists. In other areas the obstacles are largely due to actions 
and expressed unfriendly attitudes of other governments towards foreign capital, 
political instability, fear of government control or expropriation and economic 
difficulties, particularly those resulting in exchange difficulties.”’! 


The report also emphasizes the importance of investment treaties and 
suggests that the United States Government should guarantee against risk of 
non-convertibility under expropriation. 


The Rockefeller Report suggested changes in the United States’ tax 
policies. Tax relief should be given to foreign investors, specially so because 
the scope for domestic investments was particularly good in the United States 
itself and this involved no risk compared to investment in foreign countries. 


Unless there was substantial tax relief, no body would be willing to invest 
abroad.2 


Most of the other reports have drawn similar conclusions although they 
are varied in their scope. The main obstacles to investment in foreign countries, 
as cited in these reports, were as follows:— 


(a) Export and import quotas; 


_— 








oa - ew —— 


| Gordon Grey, Report to the President on Foreign Investment and Taxation, 
Washington, 1950, p. 57, 


2 Nelson A. Rockefeller, Partners in Progress, p. 79. 
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(b) Limitation on remittances of profits; 
(c) Fear of nationalization and expropriation; 
(d) Requirement for the participation of local people ; and 


(e) Requirement for reinvestment of earnings. 


The industrial policy statement which we have quoted earlier on clearly 
required some of these conditions. 


Writing in Dawn, Mr. Said Hasan, then Chairman of the Pakistan Planning 
Commission, rightly pointed out “‘that the private investors must be assured of 
a higher return on investment, directly or indirectly, since investment 
opportunities are still great in capital exporting countries.”! Besides the 
extractive industries, returns on capital are not particularly high in 
underdeveloped countries. The markets are limited and there does not 
seem much scope for profit. The British Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Thompson was very optimistic about the 
coming of private capital into this country: nevertheless he pointed out “‘that the 
foreign investor was a timid creature who would like to feel secure about his 
investment.”? This statement requires no comment. Unless a person is 
assured that his money is safe and he is going to get a fair return on it, he will 
not bother to invest in a foreign country. 


Unfortunately in the past, the investment climate has not been too en- 
couraging in Pakistan. Political and economic instability have been lacking. 
The Balance of Payments position of the country has been such that it has re- 
sulted in strict control on foreign exchange transactions. Things are however 
beginning to look brighter now and it is hoped that the confidence inspired by 
the new regime will go a long way in attracting private capital to this country. 


There has also been a great deal of mistrust between the capital importin 
and exporting countries. 


These are not the only obstacles. Inadequate rates of return are respon 
sible, but so are hostile ideas and ideologies, particularly Marxian doctrines, in 
capital poor nations.3 This may not beentirely true of Pakistan. Nevertheless, 
even in thiscountry, there has beenin the past some quite irresponsible criticism 











1 Dawn, Karachi, 14 August, 1957. 

2 Ibid., 5 April, 1960. ' 

3 Buchnan and Ellis, Approaches to Economic Development, The Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, 1955, p. 343. 
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offoreign capital. There has been suspicion that the economic sovereignty of 
the country will be jeopardised by foreign capital. We sometimes forget that 
these are not the days of the East India Company. This is an age of give and 
take and co-operation among nations. 


An important obstacle, however limited, may be the “geographic 
proximity to the USSR and its spheres of influence.”' This is an important 
factor and cannot be discarded too lightly. Pakistan is geographically 
near to the Soviet Union and Communist China. However, Pakistan has 
made herself amply clear as to which path she is going to take. In a recent 
policy statement the Foreign Minister of Pakistan pointed out “that alliances 
with the West was the sheet anchor of Pakistan’s foreign policy.”2 This 
should be sufficient to remove any mistrust and doubt. Pakistan has entered 
into military aid arrangements with the United States and the United States 
should not doubt her intention. However, there can be the criticism of the 
other side as well. The protective tariff policy of the United States has worked 
completely against international investments. America has been a highly pro- 
tected market and this has made it very difficult for other countries to earn 
dollars. This in turn has led to legal limitations on the transfer of profits and to 
inconvertibility of currencies. Both these factors have discouraged private 
American capital in foreign countries, including Pakistan. 


Before we go any further let us consider the advantages and disadvantages 
of direct as opposed to portfolio investment. Since 1930 most of American 
investment has been direct and is likely to be so in the future. Over the period 
from 1946 to 1952 United States portfolio investment averaged $143.4 million 
annually as opposed to direct investment, which was $644.7 million annually. 
In contrast to that, during the decade 1919 to 1929, portfolio investment aver- 
aged $650 million and direct investment $350 million. 


Private capital hardly ever goes into public utilities. In the past, these 
have of course been financed by the issue of bonds, but never directly. This 
clearly shows that Pakistan herself will have to develop these basic utilities 
first. Since there seems no possibility of portfolio investment, this can be 
done either by internal savings or by foreign aid. 





1! Milton Abelson, ‘‘Private United States Direct Investment Abroad”, Summary of 
Current Business, No. 1949, pp. 18-23. . 


2 Pakistan Horizon, Volume XIII, No. 1, First Quarter 1960, p. 12. 
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It may be a disadvantage that direct investment does not go into public 
utilities or some less exploitive industries. There are however certain clear ad. 
vantages, which it has over portfolio investment. Direct investment induces 
the reinvestment of earnings. It also helps to transfer techniques, particularly 
business and managerial techniques from more experienced hands to the less 
experienced ones. Again, and this is an important point, since the return on 
direct investment is in the form of profits as opposed to fixed interest charges on 
bonds as in portfolio investment, it helps the primary producing countries to 
weather depressions. Unfortunately decline in portfolio investment has not 
been compensated by an equal increase in direct investments, with the result 
that net investments have declined. 


Let us compare private investment to inter-government aid. Private 
capital, being competitive, tends to move to areas that are developed and promise 
a higher return, rather than those that are under-developed. People are less 
suspicious of private capital, since it does not seem to have any political implica- 
tions. It thus provides a firmer foundation for long term economic relations 
than does government to government aid. 


While itis a fact that Pakistan needs foreign capital, she has to give encour 
agement to domestic capital as well. This prerogative should not be denied to her, 
In certain adverse circumstances, no doubt, it would become virtually impossible 
to transfer foreign earnings and capitalin hard currencies. Again Americans ot 
other businessmen cannot always expect immunity from a system of progressive 
taxation or social service charges or government competition. Indeed such im 
munity is not available to them even in their own countries. It is also unreason 
able to expect that an under-developed country like Pakistan will admit investment 
in all fields or give it better than national treatment. The usual pattern of the 
treaties of commerce and friendship which the United States has with Pakistan 
and other countries, is good in itself and it is only fair to have guarantees such 
as the treaties provide, for safeguarding against such risks as expropriation of 
nationalisation. As Dean Acheson has stated: “The hope of the United States 
was that the flow of private capital can be stimulated by the negotiation of 
treaties to create an atmosphere favourable to increased private investment 
abroad.””! 


OD 








1 Cited by Symon J. Rubin, Private Foreign Investment—Legal and Economic 
Realities, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1956, p. 76. 
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Treatment on the same basis as that given to the nationals of the countries 
and most favoured nation treatment is usually a condition. This is also pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Friendship and Commerce signed by the United 
States and Pakistan on 12 November 1959. It would be interesting to study some 
of the provisions of this Treaty. 


Article I of the Treaty says: “‘Each Party shall at all times accord equitable 
treatment to the persons, property, enterprises and other interests of nationals 
and companies of the other Party.” ! 


According to Article VI, paragraph 4: “Property of nationals and com- 
panies of either Party shall not be taken within the territories of the other 
Party, except for a public purpose, nor shall it be taken without the prompt 
payment of just compensation, etc.”? 


With regard to the question of restrictions on foreign exchange tran- 
sactions the following paragraphs of Article XII are most important. According 
to paragraph 2: ‘‘Neither Party shall impose exchange restrictions as defined 
in paragraph 5 of the present Article, except to the extent necessary to prevent 
its monetary reserves from falling to a low level, to effect an increase in the 
reserves in order to bring them up to an adequate level, or both. It is under- 
stood that the provisions of the present Article do not alter the obligations either 
Party may have to the International Monetary Fund or preclude imposition of 
particular restrictions whenever the Fund specifically authorises or requests a 
Party to impose such particular restrictions.”’3 


National and most favoured nation treatment is also provided for in this 
Treaty. 


Such treaties no doubt greatly clarify the position of the foreign investors. 
Nevertheless, with regard to some provisions, they are bound to be a bit vague. 
Where opportunities are abundant and there is an atmosphere of security, no 
treaties are called for. The treaty is rather a means to an end and not the end 
itself. For instance, there seems no need for the United States to have a treaty 
of commerce with Canada or the United Kingdom. It seems therefore that the 
treaty system may not be fool proof. What is more important is the economic 


climate in the country concerned. The Paley Commission cautiously said: 
a 








1 Pakistan Horizon, Vol. XII, No. 4, December 1954, p. 397. 
2 Ibid., p. 400. 
3 Ibid., p. 404, 
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“The Commission is aware that investment treaties will not of themselves 
induce material development, nevertheless it supports the programme as helping 
to give investors confidence in the intentions and policies of other governments,”! 


The treaties are usually evasive in their wordings. For instance, the 
provisions for exchange restrictions may be as permissive as the rules of the 
I.M.F. It is implicit in these provisions that expropriation or nationalisation 
is not entirely dependent on the availability of foreign exchange for the expro- 
priated foreign owner. Then again, expropriation may not be open or dec 
lared—certain provisions transfer effective ownership to the state, but may 
not openly decree that result. The language used e.g., ‘discretionary’ or ‘un- 
reasonable’ may not be precise or reassuring. In spite of all these drawbacks, 
the treaty system is necessary and does help the foreign investors in several ways, 


That Pakistan has realised the importance of getting private capital goes 
without saying. As early as July 1957 Pakistan had signed a convention with 
the United States with regard to the question of double taxation of income, 
Its main purpose was to encourage the flow of private American capital into 
this country. Speaking in New York, then Prime Minister, Mr. Suhrawardy 
outlined the concessions that his Government was willing to give to the foreign 
investors. These included permission for repatriation of profits and even of 
capital. Investors were also allowed to take into consideration large deprecia- 
tions and no income tax was to be charged for two years.? 


The Investment Promotion Bureau, which was set up in April 1959, has 
the promotion of private investment as its main aim. It has published a 
brochure which gives important information and guidance to would be inves 
tors. The main conditions with regard to foreign investment according to the 
brochure are as follows: Foreign capital in approved industries, established 
after Ist September 1954, can be repatriated at any time thereafter, to th 
extent of original investment, to the country of origin. Any part of the profits 
derived from investment and ploughed back into approved industrial projects 
may be treated as investment, for the purpose of repatriation. 


The Government of Pakistan has also guaranteed against nationalisation 
and for the payment of ‘fair compensation’, in the currency of the country of 
origin. It is hoped that this guarantee would remove many of the fears of the 


a Soa 











! William S. Paley, Resources for Freedom, Washington, 1952, p. 68. 
2 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 2 July 1957, 
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investors. Relief against double taxation has been assured for investors from 
countries with which Pakistan has an agrecment to this effect. Some of these 
countries are U.S.A., U.K., Sweden and Japan. 


A two-year ‘tax holiday’! has been provided for industries fulfilling 
the following conditions: (a) that they should be based primarily on Pakistani 
raw materials; and (b) that they should be controlled by a limited company 
with a paid up and subscribed capital of not less than Rs. 200,000. 


Distinction between private and public companies has been abolished. 
The rates of tax on companies are as follows:2 











Nature of Company and Income Income Super 
Tax Tax 


aaitesioaettntonsicnaentitoeniesaasesimsshasasiaian —— en 








1. Companies declaring dividends in Pakistan de- 

riving income from industry a me 30% 25% 
2. Companies declaring dividends in Pakistan de- 

riving income from non-industrial business - 30% 30% 
3, Companies not declaring dividends in Pakistan 

deriving income from industry - - 30% 30% 
4, Companies not declaring dividends in Pakistan 

deriving income from non-industrial concerns .. 30% 35% 











In March 1959, the rate of intercorporate tax was reduced to 20%. It 
has now been reduced to 15°% and this will apply to all dividends from invest- 
ment made, after June 1959, in Pakistani companies, engaged in approved 
industrial undertakings. This would no doubt greatly reduce the incidence of 
tax on foreign companies acting through Pakistani subsidiaries. 


These are indeed very sound policies, but still there is room for improve- 
ment. A United States trade team, which visited Pakistan earlier this year, 








1 This period has been increased after the last budget from two to four years gene- 
rally and, for investment in some areas, even to 6 years. 


2 Figures taken from Pakistan Trade, Department of Trade Promotion and Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Karachi, January 1960. 
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said in its report that “the overall investment climate in Pakistan is relatively 
favourable for foreign investment.”. However the report pointed out that 
Pakistan stood in a very competitive world today, so that the inducements 
offered to foreign investors must be sufficiently attractive to meet the competi- 
tion. “Such does not appear to be the case, notwithstanding the steps already 
taken by the Government in this direction.” ! 


The team was of the view that the two-year tax holiday was not sufficient 
and that a more liberal holiday should be provided, Moreover the present tax 
rate of 55 to 65, %? including intercorporate tax on the profits of industrial con- 
cerns, is one of the highest tax rates in the world and is not compatible with the 
tax rates prevailing in other countries. The report said that “the historical phi- 
losophy of control for the sake of control of industry as set forth in many exist- 
ing laws and regulations and the apparent over-zealousness of the civil service 
in administering such laws and regulations is a deterrent factor.’ 


Besides the United States, Pakistan has been seeking investment from 
other sources as well. Japanese help has been sought in order to establish a 
cement plant, a rayon manufacturing factory and an iron and steel mill. Direct 
participation by Japan, through capital and technical investment has been re- 
quested, instead of the limiied export sales of Japanese machinery and equip- 
ment as in the past. 


The Japan Plants Association circles pointed out that the industrialists 
of Japan would react favourably to the request only if their government relaxed 
its rigid economic policy—hitherto only deferred payment for exports of capital 
goods was allowed, which was redeemable within a period of seven years.* 


Pakistan’s Industries Minister, Mr. Abul Kasem Khan, spoke at great 
length to the Swiss industrialists, explaining to them the concessions that the 
Government of Pakistan was giving to foreign investors. Switzerland is a rich 
country but so far little Swiss capital has gone into under-developed regions. 
If the Swiss Government would be willing to stand guarantee for the Swiss 
capital going into under-developed regions, some of the Swiss industrialists would 
be willing to invest in Pakistan.5 








1 Dawn, Karachi, 18 April 1960. 


2 Both these figures have been generally cut by 5 to 10% since the introduction of 
the new budget. 


3 Dawn, Karachi, 18 April 1960. 
4 The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 29 January 1960, 
5 Dawn, Karachi, 25 March 1960. 
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The second five-year plan of Pakistan hopes to give great impetus to the 
private sector of the economy. It has been described as a “modest plan”, with 
an estimated cost of Rs. 19,000 million, Rs. 11,500 million in the public 
sctor and Rs. 7,500 million in the private sector. According to the 
etimates of the Pakistan Planning Commission, foreign investment and 
loans to the private sector are going to be sizeable.! Foreign invest- 
ment in oil exploration and refining is estimated at Rs. 450 million, where- 
as direct private investment in industries is expected to be Rs. 200 million. The 
DLF, the IFC, the IBRD, through the agency of the PICIC, are all expected 
to help private industry. On the basis of the above expectations, it is hoped that 
about Rs. 1,500 million of foreign investment or loans will be available to the 
private sector during the plan period.? 


The PICIC, a Government-sponsored organisation set up in November 
1957, has already done creditable work. Its main purpose is to help industrial 
enterprises in the private sector. It provides finance in local as well as foreign 
currency, in the form of long or medium term loans or share participation. 


The DLF also provides funds to prospective investors through the agency 
of the PICIC. The 10-million dollar loan agreement between the DLF and 
of the PICIC, signed on 15 January 1960, is the largest loan made by the DLF 
in the private sector in Pakistan. 


The operations of these organizations, it is hoped, will eventually remove 
the doubt and mistrust prevailing in some countries about others and make it 
possible for the rich and developed countries to help the less fortunate ones. 
However, so long as private capital is not forthcoming, it should be the aim to 
develop in Pakistan certain basic industries through available government or 
private resources and make the economic climate in the country as healthy and 
safe as possible. Only then will private capital come in the required quantities. 











P | The Outline of the Samant Five-Year Plan 1960-65, Government of Pakistan. 
lanning Commission, 1960, p. 1 


2 Ibid. 





THE MOVEMENT FOR ARAB UNITY 
A Review Article 


Zafar Ishaq Ansari 


Arab Unity: Hope and Fulfillment is an ideo-historical account, analysis, 
and critique of the Arab national movement and ideology. What makes the 
book particularly interesting is that it comes from the pen of Dr. Fayez Sayegh, 
a noted young Christian Arab from Palestine, who has for several years been 
the chief spokesman in America of Arab political aspirations. The book has 
the grace and dignity of scholarship. It is not, however, a purely detached, 
objective historical survey. It bears the imprint of the writer’s deep emotional 
involvement in the subject. This fact lends a flourish to the book, which cool 
analystical studies, often lack. 


The author of this interpretative work considers the desire for the re- 
unification of the Arab world to be the chief driving force behind the political 
developments in the area during the current century. The Arab national move- 
ment, which grew out of the nineteenth century cultural awakening of the 
Arabs, began to assume a definite orientation after the first world 
war. The inter-war period was a period of struggle to overthrow the foreign 
yoke. The time for the fulfilment of the ideal of Arab unity was to come after 
the end of the second world war, when most of the Arab countries achieved 
their independence. The popular Arab desire for unity manifested itself in the 
formation of the League of Arab States in 1945. The Arab League, however, 
was inadequate from the Arab nationalist viewpoint, insofar as it did not unify 
the Arab world into one political entity. On the contrary, it maintained the 
multiplicity of political structures. 


In the post-second world war years and particularly in the 50’s, according 
to the author, Arab nationalism took on a new orientation. Heretofore it had 
been concerned only with the independence and unification of the Arab world. 
Now, it became “dynamic” and began to challenge the status quo in its entirely. 
The Arab nationalists discovered with increasing intensity of feeling that the 
Arab world needed domestic reforms, of a drastic nature, in order to get rid of 


—— 














1 Arab Unity: Hope and Fulfillment. By Fayez A. Sayegh. New York : Devin-Adait. 
1958. 272 pp. $4.00 
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the backwardness in which it was steeped. Henceforth it championed self- 
betterment and clamoured for economic develpoment and social reforms. 
The quasi-feudal structure prevalent in Arab countries, and its symbol and 
bulwark, monarchy, aroused nationalistic resentment as the main impediments 
inthe path of progress, liberation and the unification of the Arab countries. 


Around the same time Arab nationalism also developed a definite stand- 
point regarding foreign policy. It developed the trend of thought which is 
commonly known as the policy of ‘non-alignment’ and of ‘positive neutralism’. 
Complete dependence upon, or permanent alignment with, either of the inter- 
national blocs was deemed to be detrimental to Arab interests and even con- 
demned as the negation of their newly-won sovereignty and freedom from 
foreign control. And this trend in foreign policy also became a component part 
of the nascent dynamic Arab nationalism. 


Thus, according to the author, there developed ‘dynamic nationalism’ 
in the Arab world which has set into motion a process of radical, all-round 
change in the contemporary Arab society. It is this movement, which has led 
to the formation of the United Arab Republic, a very big stride towards the 
ultimate goal of Arab unity. 


Although an ardent Arab nationalist himself, the author seeks to evaluate 
the Arab nationalist ideology critically. One basic weakness of Arab national- 
ist thought, in his view, has been its exaggeratedly abstract and idealistic orien- 
tation and it is because of this that Arab nationalist thought has been vague 
as to the form of Arab unity, generally indifferent to its instruments and me- 
thods and oblivious to the disunifying political forces in the Arab world, etc. 
(pp. 81ff). Another is the uncritical assimilation of European political experience 
and thought and the applying of it to the Arab situation. It is because of these 
that the Arab nationalists have been averse to acknowledging diversity in the 
Arab world. This again, says the author, has stemmed from a thoughtless 
application of European politicai experiences and European political thought to 
the Arab world. He, however, considers that a parallel to the contemporary 
Arab political situation is to be found in the situation during its formative period 
of the United States and not in the European situation. The Arabs would 
have done well to draw their inspiration from the American, rather than the 
European, experience. Had this been done, the Arabs would have appreciated 
the “dialectical relationship between unity and diversity. Diversity would 
not have been envisioned as necessarily an evil’. Furthermore, this would 
have aroused Arab interest in the federal formula of political unification. 
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While pin-pointing these shortcomings, Dr. Sayegh not only writes 
with clarity, but also displays admirable insight and realism. Moreover, 
he indicates clearly the direction in which Arab political thought should move. 
Hence this criticism might prove of timely help to Arab nationalists in sobering 
down their present mood of romantic idealism. 


Dr. Sayegh points out another shortcoming of Arab nationalist thought: 
its ambiguity regarding the place of Islam in Arabism. There is no doubt that 
a good deal of this ambiguity is to be found in the writings of Muslim Arabs.! 
However, the writer’s treatment of this subject is neither as clear-headed, nor as 
realistic as his discussion of the other aspects of Arab nationalist thought. 
Nor has he any constructive guidance to offer to the Arabs in this regard, 
Indeed, his treatment of the subject illustrates the same weakness displayed by 
Arab nationalists as he seeks to analyse and which drew the criticism of an- 
other Arab nationalist writer in these words :— 


“In most instances they have glossed over the whole issue as being 
too delicate and embarrassing, or they have advocated the secularization 
of national life in deference to modern progressive ideas and the need to 
keep pace with the rest of the world. Surely a question so vital and so 
deep-rooted deserves far more attention than has so far been accorded 
to it. The masses of people, who are acquiring increasing political 
significance with the spread of education, will doubtless demand a 
better reason for the banishment of religion from public life than the fact 
that Europe or America or India have done so.”” (Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, 
The Ideas of Arab Nationalism, Ithaca, 1956, p. 67.). 


In regard to Islam, Dr. Sayegh is conscious of its historical role in the 
making of the Arab nation. He also acknowledges Islam to be ‘‘a potent ele- 
ment of Arabism and a unifying factor in Arab society, and as such a partial 
determinant of Arab nationhood” (p. 91). He opposes, nevertheless, the identi- 
fication of Arabism with Islam. Why? Because the processes of Arabization 
and Islamisation are distinct, and because Arab nationalism, in the opinion of the 
author, grew, not out of religious reform movements of the Arab world, but 
out of the Arab cultural awakening, led by secular Muslim and Christian Arabs 
stirred by Western stimulations. Moreover, Arab nationalists, instead of de- 
riving inspirations from Islamic institutions, etc., turned for their inspiration 
towards the West. Besides, the Arab national movement has articulated its 











1 This ambiguity and ambivalence are well illustrated in Abd-al-Rahman ory 
‘Islam and Arab Nationalism”, Die Welts Islams, N.S. volume III, Lieden, 1954, pp. 201-18. 
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goals and aspirations in terms of concepts derived from European systems of 
life. Likewise, the separation of church and state and the secularism of the 
social national community have pervaded the Arab movement.! 


Dr. Sayegh himself favours this secularization even though, in his own 
words, “‘it is alien to Islam and Muslim traditions” (p. 91). He is also aware 
that Islam ‘“‘embraces principles of socio-political organization, with direct re- 
levance to almost all aspects of the daily life of all members of a society per- 
meated by the spirit of Islam” (p. 90). Then, what does this pleading for se- 
cular nationalism mean? Does it not imply that Muslim Arabs, in order to 
forge a homogeneous nationahood with their Christian compatriots, should 
compromise the demands of their religion? Dr. Sayegh does not appear to be 
oblivious to this possible effect of promoting a secular nationalism. Among 
the possible developments that he envisions, one, in his own words is “perhaps 
the currently noticeable waning of the sway of traditional Islam over the hearts 
of the younger generation of Muslim Arabs may generate cu.iscious forms of 
secularism out of religious indifferentism or perhaps even militant agnosticism 
and thus disengage Arabism from the ingrained Islamism at the root of its 
currently sub-conscious ambivalence” (p. 93). 


There is nothing novel about what Dr. Sayegh says here. Those who 
have been conscious of the deeper implications of nationalism (as distinct 
from patriotism) have always seen in its rise a menace to the sway 
of religion.2 In many a Muslim country, vigorous efforts are being made 
by secular nationalists to shake the loyalties of people to their respective 
religions in order that they should be able to give the nation their 
supreme loyalty. But this raises an important question for all, particularly 
for Muslims. Can fellow-citizens of a state, who profess different religions, 
unite only at the expense of their religion? Is it not possible for Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims of a country to develop fellow-feeling and at the same 
time preserve their loyalties to their respective faiths? And can people who have 
been robbed of their religious faith and have been rendered indifferent towards 
their Creator be trusted to possess genuine loyalty to their nation? Would it 
not be wiser for Muslims and non-Muslims (such as Christians) to come to an 





| This predominantly secularist orientation of the Arab nationalist thought may be 
attributed, inter alia, to the fact that a majority of its theorists have been Christians. At least 
half of the works of Arab thinkers in which they have attempted to develop a theory of Arab 
nationalism, as cited by Nuseibeh, are those written by Christians. See Nuseibeh, op. cit., p.91. 


.,2 See, for instance in Speeches and Statements of Iqbal, Lahore, n.d., Iqbal’s 
Presidentail address at the annual session of the Muslim League in 1930. 
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understanding as devoted and sincere Muslim and Christian compatriots without 
making any compromise in respect of matters of faith? 


These questions are of great importance for the people of all lands, parti- 
cularly Islamic lands, and deserve very serious reflection. 


Leaving this discussion aside, at some places in the book, the writer 
seems to have been neither very accurate nor very objective. For instance, 
while dilating upon the formation of the United Arab Republic, he tends to 
create the impression that it was merely an achievement of dynamic Arab 
nationalism. This is only partially true. It was the outcome of a set of circum- 
stances of which the xenophobic mood of the Arab masses, the personality of 
President Nasser and the internal problems of Syria, were no less important. 


Similarly, the mention of the Egyptian revolution of 1952 as a victory 
of dynamic Arab nationalism is also not very accurate. For, it is only gradually 
that the revolutionary regime of Egypt decided to champion Arabism. And 
even then, its attitude has not always been very consistent. As late as 1956, 
when the Egyptian constitution had laid down that the Egyptians were a part of 
the Arab nation, President Nasser talked in the vein of Pharaonic Egyptian 
nationalists. As late as 1957, we find him expressing satisfaction at Egypt's 
liberation from “foreign occupation” of two thousand years, which obviously 
cuts at the very root of the idea that all Arabs share the memories of a common 
past.! Similarly, it was in 1955 that the Egyptian revolutionary regime finally 
adopted its neutralist posture which is regarded by Dr. Sayegh as a basic ingre- 
dient of ‘dynamic nationalism’?. 


In the same way, the claim that Iraq’s joining the Baghdad Pact in 1955, 
without consultation with, or the consent of the other Arab states, was a viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Joint Defence of 1950 between the member-states of the 
Arab League is not very convincing (pp. 170ff). It may be recalled that a year 
earlier Egypt herself had concluded an agreement with the United Kingdom 
without consultation with the other Arab states. This agreement had clauses 
which had a vital bearing on other Arab countries. For instance, the U.K. 
had been promised the handover of the Suez Canal base on a war footing 
in case of aggression against any of the above mentioned member-states of the 
Arab League or Turkey. This provision is significant insofar as it indirectly 
linked Egypt with the West-sponsored system of mutual security. 


——— 








1 See, for example, Nasser’s Foreward to Anwar El Sadat, Revolt on the Nile, London, 
1957. 


2 See, Jean and Simonne Lacouture, Egypt in Transition, London, 1958. 
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It also appears that exuberance of nationalistic enthusiasm has prevented 
Dr. Sayegh from making a realistic appraisal and drawing a full picture of the 
factors which impede Arab unity. He has not mentioned the irksome obstacles 
to Arab unity e.g., the problems posed by Sudan, where the movement for 
unifying Arab countries into one state hardly exists, the existence of non-Arab 
Muslim minorities like the Kurds and Berbers, the non-Muslim pagan tribes 
of the Sudan, who are not Arabs at all. Nor does he mention the difficulty 
facing the Arab nationalists owing to the large proportion of Christians in the 
Lebanon, who feel averse to losing their identity in the proposed Arab national 
state. 


Despite all this, the book is a welcome addition to the available literature 
on the Arab world in English. True, the book does not commend itself to 
originality. It seems by far and large to be a continuation of the epic of Arab 
national movement from where George Antonius had left it.! Its credit lies 
mainly in having brought the story up-to-date and having given us a glimpse of 
what is happening in the Arab world and what is transpiring in Arab mind 
today. 


Se ee ee 


* ' The Arab Awakening (London, 1939). It is the most brilliant work on the subject. 
ve notable work on the subject is N. A. Faris and M.T. Hussein, The Crescent in Crisis, 
ansas University Press, Lawrence, 1955. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Great Decision: The Secret History of the Atom Bomb. Michael Armine. 
London, Melbourne, Toronto: Heinemann. 1960. 251 pp. 18s. 


This is an extremely interesting book, of which the most important feature 
is its utter clarity. The author carefully traces all the steps, political and scienti- 
fic, which led to the development of the atom bomb. That development took 
place from the beginning in utmost secrecy. Mr. Armine relates in a dramatic 
manner how, on the death of Roosevelt, when Truman became President, he was 
for the first time informed of the project. It had been kept so secret that even 
Truman while he was Vice-President had not been taken into confidence aboutit, 


The author gives a graphic account of the part played by scientists and 
politicians in the evolution of the bomb. We are told a good deal about the 
background of those men and the fear that they entertained about the terrible 
consequences, for the human race, of their enterprise. 


One of the scientists was Franck, who along with some others of his 
profession, wrote a report, in which they said: ‘‘All of us, familiar with the 
present state of nucleonics, live with the vision before our eyes of sudden des- 
truction visited on our own country, of a Pearl Harbor disaster repeated in 
thousand-fold magnification in every one of our major cities.” They foresaw 
the race for nuclear armaments. They foresaw too that due to lack of mutual 
trust rather than a lack of desire for a world agreement to control nuclear arma 
ments such an agreement would very likely not be achieved. Thus they de- 
monstrated that scientists could be at least as prescient in politics as politicians. 


The author records the interesting fact that while the bomb was being 
developed many persons in high places remained sceptical about it. Amongst 
such persons was the President’s principal military adviser, Admiral Leahy. He 
just could not conceive of a thing like it. Was Stalin also in the same class 4s 
Leahy, asks Mr. Amrine? When the Russian leader was told at Potsdam 
by Truman that they had a new bomb, far more destructive than any known 
bomb, Stalin evinced no interest in it. Mr. Amrine is probably right in what 
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he conveys by saying: ‘Perhaps Stalin was a convincing actor”. Probably 
through his sources of information, he knew about the bomb and realised that 
Mr. Truman would not tell him more than he knew. 


When the bomb had been dropped on Hiroshima, President Truman 
exclaimed: ““This is the greatest thing in history”. Mr. Amrine records that 
this was the beginning of a new age. 


In his last chapter the author seeks to answer a number of questions. 
“Should we have dropped the bomb as we did?’’ His judgment is that sufficient 
warning and time were not given to the Japanese. He agrees with Leahy that 
mass bombing of women and children is barbarious. This reviewer feels that 
from the point of the destruction of life caused by it, the atom bomb was no 
worse than mass bombing. The number of people killed by the bomb at 
Hiroshima was about 75,000 and about the same number was wounded. The 
number of killed and wounded in the bombing of Germany runs into millions. 
The only difference is that the atom bomb did its work in a flash, while mass 
bombing meant prolonged terror. Which is worse? The author makes the per- 
sonal observation that ‘‘many Asians and Americans afterwards thought different- 
ly about Western man’s supposed respect for human life.”” Actually they had 
started thinking differently about it, when mass bombing was first resort- 
ed to. 


The author then examines the question: Was the bomb drop really 
a move against Russia? He answers that ‘‘the atomic had hardly been synch- 
ronised with military operations, much less integrated with future political and 
diplomatic aims.”” The use of the bomb led to the surrender of Japan without 
Russia’s help. But the advantage that the West had over Russia in the posses- 


sion of the bomb was destined to be lost when the Russians also developed the 
bomb. 


This is not only a very readable book, but one that is necessary to read 
for understanding the background of the most important problem with which 
mankind is faced today—that of nuclear weapons. 


K. Sarwar Hasan 
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The Great Contest: Russia and the West. Isaac Deutsche. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. 86 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Like Plato’s cavemen, with their backs towards the light and reading their 
own shadows and gesticulations, several Western intellectuals have recently tried 
to unravel the “Soviet enigma wrapped up in a mystery”. This reading has of 
necessity to be in the light of their own preconceptions and philosophies. Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson, Mr. George F. Kennan, Mr. Isaac Deutsche and others have 
offered penetrating studies, made plausible and even convincing speculations, 
and indicated the direction in which to look for enlightenment about the Soviet 
scene. But because of the peculiar circumstances, none of them can be very sure 
and specific. It is therefore extremely necessary to understand the writer’s view- 
point before evaluating the soundness of his pronouncements and the merit of 
his exposition. 


Mr. Deutsche believes in disarmament and also in the principle that 
foreign policy is a prolongation of domestic policy. He does not seem to 
attach very great importance to Communist ideology. From these viewpoints 
flow all the inferences and conclusions which he has drawn. 


The author has written extensively on the Soviets, Trotsky, Stalin 
and the post-Stalin period. He therefore brings his vast scholarship and deep 
thinking to bear upon the subject of his lectures. He surveys the changes that 
have occurred in the Soviet Union and its policies, since Stalin’s death. He 
analyses the evolution of Soviet society, the dynamics of its growth, the nature 
of the Khrushchev regime, its education policies and moral and intellectual 
climate, foreign policy and the implications of peaceful co-existence and compe 
tition between East and West. All this has been done in a masterly way. In 
spite of the time limit imposed on the duration of a lecture, there is nothing 
sketchy in his presentation. With afew close shots of the scene, Mr. Deutsche 
succeeds in creating the atmosphere and giving an overall picture, which may 
not be complete in details, but certainly creates a unified impression. 


Inside the Soviet Union, Mr. Deutsche finds tremendous changes taking 
place since the death of Stalin. A series of reforms in education, industry, 
agriculture, and the legal, bureaucratic and police systems and other fields, 
have led to a relaxation of social tensions and antagonisms. This has created 
among the masses an awareness of the curtailment of political liberties in the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Deutsche is convinced that in due course political liberties 
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and other advantages will come and will result in an historic act of Russia’s 
birth. “Russia is once again pregnant with new world shaking thoughts and 
ideas. When the present interlude is over, we shall, I am convinced, witness 
another flowering of the Russian intellect and culture’’. 


Mr. Deutsche is equally convinced of the soundness of Soviet foreign 
policy and the genuine desire of the Soviets for peace. “‘No nation lives in 
greater horror of nuclear war than the Russians. No nation is so determined 
to defend its system and if need be to fight for it’. He finds no arrogance 
or aggressiveness among the Russians, because of the great scientific achieve- 
ments and regards their desire for disarmament to be very genuine. He argues 
that armaments have formed a part of Western economy and therefore dis- 
armament is bound to dislocate it. In the case of the Soviet Union, it is 
different. The common market of the Soviet bloc and the State-directed mani- 
pulation of economic factors, he considers, will ensure that disarmament does no 
harm to the Communist economy. The Soviets have no need of conquest, he 
remarks. “The Soviet Union has now in its planned economy a means of 
increasing its power far more rapidly and securely than by conquest”’. 


In his last lecture, Mr. Deutsche has explained the nature of the challenge 
that Communism poses for the West. In his assessment, the West stands to lose, 
unless it can adjust itself to the changed climate. He doubts if armament 
can provide a sound or desirable impetus to industry. By its emphasis on 
private enterprise, the West, he feels, would not be able to benefit fully from the 
technological revolution which “‘grows above the head of private property”’. 
He refers to the cultural richness of the West and remarks: “If only the West 
learns to face the future, instead of clinging to the past, the challenge will hold 
no threat to it; and—who knows?—competitive co-existence may yet change 
from the bitter competition it is into co-operative emulation. This certainly 
is the only hope”. 


This small booklet is full of big ideas, sound analyses and weighty 


comments. It is intended for the general reader, who can benefit a great deal 
from it. 


Aslam Siddiqi 
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Pakistan: One and Indivisible. Fazlur Rahman. Karachi: Pakistan Educational 
Publishers. 1960. 60 pp. Rs. 5/12. 


The book under review is a collection of the speeches of Mr. Fazlur 
Rahman, former Minister of Education and Commerce, Pakistan. It is divided 
into two parts. The first deals with constitutional problems, the second with 
ideological issues. In Part J attention is focussed on the all-important question 
whether Pakistan should be a federation of several units or a federation of two 
units or a unitary state. Mr. Fazlur Rahman pleads passionately for a unitary 
state. His speeches,even in cold print, have a ring of sincerity. They are 
almost his political testament. His stand is unequivocal. He demands a 
unitary republic; if that is not accepted, he wants a federation of several units, 
He is implacably opposed to a federation of two units. 


A great French thinker declared federation to be a condition of freedom. 
The division of authority between the federation and the units provides a system 
of checks and balances in which freedom can flourish more securely. Pakistan, 
however, has its own peculiar constitutional and political problems. With 
potential enemies across its borders and with centrifugal tendencies threatening 
to disrupt the state from inside, the primary need of Pakistan is security and 
stability. 


Mr. Fazlur Rahman is rather too severe on the One-Unit scheme. 
Some but not all the politicians who were behind the scheme had their own 
axes to grind. Mr. Fazlur Rahman did a signal service in publicly affirming 
his faith in a unitary Pakistan at a time when few people gave it serious thought. 
Taking a long view, however, things fall into better perspective if the unifica- 
tion of West Pakistan is looked upon as a necessary transitional stage in the 
evolution of the administrative integration of the whole of Pakistan. The 
establishment of one Unit made the task of the Martial Law authorities easier 
The inter-provincial boundaries of West Pakistan had been already pulled down 
and the last barrier to unitary administration was pulled down by our October 
Revolution. 


There is a great deal of emphasis in the body of the book (as well as the 
excellent introduction written by Mr. Sharif al-Mujahid) on the indivisible na 
tionhood of Pakistan. As President Muhammad Ayub has pointed out, the 
Muslim nationalism of the pre-Partition days “was based more on an idea 
than on any territorial definition”. Few writers have taken the trouble to discuss 
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the intellectual and emotional bases of the transition from the non-territorial 
nationalism of thirteen years ago to the territorial nationalism of the present 
day. Indeed, the present reviewer considers it a serious lacuna in the evolution 
of our political ideas. From the Two-Nation theory, the bed-rock principle 
of the Pakistan movement, to the single indivisible nationhood of Pakistan, is a 
farcry. President Ayub has very aptly described this change as a “metamor- 
phism . . . attended by difficult psychological and emotional strains”. All 
this, however, is not a criticism of Mr. Fazlur Rahman’s speeches. These were 
delivered in the context of the issues being debated in the Constituent Assembly 
and were naturally focussed on those issues. 


Part II dealing with ideology contains several thoughtful speeches. 
History also gets a fair share of comment. Historical writings and research 
in Pakistan owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Fazlur Rahman, and his observa- 
tions in this field carry great weight. ‘“History’’, he remarks, ‘‘as I view it, is 
not something confined to any narrow national framework, but something ex- 
tending to and covering the entire civilization. It is, therefore, essential that the 
history of the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent should be written against the back- 
ground of world history; for the significance of all social and political move- 
ments which have taken place or are taking place in the vast subcontinent will 
be lost, unless they are studied in relation to the social and political movements 
of the rest of the world’. It is very timely advice and provides a much-needed 
corrective to the narrow, nationalistic approach which one notices so often 
in the contemporary historical writings in Pakistan. 


The speeches of Mr. Fazlur Rahman make good reading material. The 
style is forceful and the argument persuasive. In Part II one misses the intro- 
ductory notes added before the speeches in Part I. The book is well-produced 
and has a good appearance. The Errata, however, is a little too long for a book 
of less than seventy pages. What is more, the Errata does not exhaust all the 
printing mistakes (e.g., p. 43, first line). 


Riazul Islam 


12. 


13. 
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DOCUMENT 
SEATO Council Communique 


The SEATO Council held its Sixth Meeting in Washington, D. C. from 
May 31 to June 2, 1960 under the Chairmanship of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the Honourable Christian A. Herter. The inaugural address 
was delivered by the Vice-President of the United States, the Honourable 
Richard M. Nixon. 


The Council Members joined in paying tribute to the memory of the 
late John Foster Dulles, former Secretary of State of the United States and one 
of SEATO’s principal architects. 


The Council meeting was held at a time when the international policies 
of the Communist countries and their future relations with the rest of the world 
were questions foremost in the minds of governmentsand peoples. Only a few 
days earlier the Summit Conference in Paris, which many had hoped would re- 
sult in at least some limited agreement from which further reductions in world 
tensions might be developed, had been prevented from meeting by Premier 
Khrushchev. The Council, therefore, did not meet in that improved inter- 
national climate which had been hoped for. Moreovet, the Council noted that 
the Communist Chinese, who had not concealed their hostility to a Summit 
Conference, continued their uncompromising attitude. 


In these circumstances the overall review of matters affecting the Treaty 
Area, which has always been an important item of the Council’s agenda, took 
on special significance. In their frank exchange of views on this subject, the 
Council Members gave particular attention to the intensification during the 
past year of Communist subversion, insurgency and terrorism in several count- 
ries in the Treaty Area, as well as to the potential threat of armed aggression. 


The Council availed itself of this timely opportunity to re-emphasize 
the firm unity of purpose of the member countries of SEATO and their determi- 
nation to maintain and develop, both individually and collectively, their capacity 
to meet all forms of Communist threat to the peace and security of the Treaty 
Area. At the same time it reaffirmed the faith of its members in the purposts 
and principles of the United Nations Charter and their desire to settle all inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 
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The Council recognized that the Communist challenge posed not only 
a potential military threat to the independence of countries in the Treaty Area 
but also an immediate and direct threat to their cultures and ways of life. The 
members of the Council therefore re-stated their firm belief that, while military 
preparedness to meet aggression is an essential element in the work of the Treaty 
Organization, a true and complete defence against aggression in its broadest 
sense must be found in the minds and spirits of men. For this reason a signifi- 
cant part of the effort of the Treaty members has been, and is being, directed 
towards mutual support in the economic, educational and cultural fields. This 
effort has the positive objectives of strengthening the sense of community 
throughout the Treaty Area and of developing conditions in which its people 
will enjoy their freedom to the fullest extent and will therefore hold to it the 
more resolutely. 


The Council also emphasized the importance which Treaty members 
placed on maintaining and developing good relations with other countries of the 
area which although not members of the Organization, had the same interest 
in the preservation of their independence. 


The Council noted that further improvements have been made during the 
year in the arrangements for thorough and up-to-date joint study of subversion 
and insurgency, which are at present the preferred Communist tactics in the 
Treaty Area, and for exchanging views on the most effective methods of counter- 
ing these activities. In this connection special note was taken of the usefulness 
of the Second Counter-Subversion Seminar held in Lahore in February and of 
the continuing work of the Committee of Security Experts. 


The Council expressed satisfaction with the progress reported by the 
Military Advisers. Their work on planning and military exercises constitutes 
a re-assurance that SEATO will be able successfully to resist agg-ession. The 
Council commended the efforts of the officers and men who participated in the 
exercises of the past year. 


The Council placed on record its appreciation of the outstanding services 
tendered the Organization by Brigadier L. W. Thornton, C.B.E., of New Zea- 
land, who is completing his tour of duty as Chief, SEATO Military Planning 
Office, and welcomed his successor, Maj. Gen. J. G. N. Wilton, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
of Australia, and Commodore S. M. Ahsan, S.Q.A., D.S.C., of Pakistan, the 
newly-appointed Deputy Chief, Military Planning Office. 
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In the field of economic cooperation there has been substantial progress 
reflected in such projects as:— 


The SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in Bangkok, which is 
expected to provide much needed talent essential tu the economic develop. 
ment of South-East Asia; 


The SEATO skilled labour projects in the Philippines, Thailand and 
Pakistan, which are developing essential skills in short supply in the 
Treaty Area; 


The area-wide SEATO meteorological communications project, which 
has moved forward as a result of a survey team visit to Pakistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines. This project would bring about improved radio 
communications, greater safety for air travel, and a reduction of typhoon 
damage and crop and property losses by providing advance warning of 
weather conditions. 


The Treaty Area being heavily dependent on a few valuable staple crops, 
the Council approved a United States proposal to study the possibility of es- 
tablishing an Institute of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Agriculture, which would 
seek means of preventing diseases that threaten those crops and of developing 
greater agricultural diversification. 


It was also agreed that the SEATO Cholera Research project in Thailand 
be converted to a SEATO Medical Research Laboratory which would contribute 
to the eradication, not only of cholera but also of other diseases. 


The Council agreed that the Committee of Economic Experts should be 
‘ entirely free to discuss on a technical and advisory basis relevant economic 
problems of member countries, bearing in mind the established functions of 
other international agencies. Decisions on such matters will be left to the 
Council Representatives or to Member Governments. 


During the past year, SEATO awarded a large number of Research 
Fellowships, Professorships, Post-graduate and Undergraduate Scholarships, 
and Travelling Lectureships. In view of the effectiveness of this programme 
in bringing about a greater understanding among people of the SEATO 
nations, the Council decided to continue these activities during the coming 
year. It looked forward with expectation to the Conference of Heads of 
Universities, scheduled to be held early next year, to be attended by eminent 
educators from both SEATO and other Asian countries. 
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Appreciative references were made to the outstanding services of the 
Secretary-Genera! His Exce!lency Mr. Pote Sarasin, and it was decided to ask 
him to continue in office unti! the conc'usion of the 1963 Conference. The 
Secretary-General accepted. 


The Council expressed its gratitude to the Government of the United 
States for its hospitality and the excelent arrangements made for the Conference. 
The Meeting closed with a warm vote of thanks to the Chairman, the 
Honourable Christian A. Herter. 


The Council accepted with pleasure the invitation of the Government 
of Thailand to hold its next meeting tn Bangkok in March 1961. 


The leaders of the national de'egations to the Counc?! Meeting were:— 


The Right Honourable Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister of 
Australia. 


Mr. Maurice Couve de Mruville, Minister of Foreign Affairs of France. 
The Right Honourable Walter Nash, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 


Mr. Manzur Qadir, Minister of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Re- 
lations of Pakistan. 


The Honourable Felixberto M. Serrano, Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Philippines. 


Mr. Thanat Khoman, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thailand. 


The Right Honourable Selwyn Lloyd, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom. 


The Honourable Christian A. Herter, Secretary of State of the United 
States. 


2 June, 1960. 





June 2: 


June 3: 


June 4: 


June 8: 


June 9: 


CHRONOLOGY 
June 1Ist-August 31st 


A joint communique issued at the end of the SEATO Ministerial 
Conference, said ‘“‘that-communist challenge proved not only a 
potential military threat to the independence of countries in the 
treaty area, but also an immediate and direct threat to their 
cultures and ways of life.” 


The Soviet Union proposed liquidation of the means of deliver- 
ing nuclear weapons, as the first step to a new three-stage 
disarmament plan. 


Many persons were injured in Tokyo in clashes between the police 
and the leftist students, demonstrating against the pro-West 
Premier Kishi of Japan. 


Speaking in New York, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, poin- 
ted out that as a result of the Soviet Union’s post-summit atti- 
tude, Pakistan was very concerned. He called for an increase 
in the military aid to Pakistan. 


The Socialist Party in Japan asked the Government to have 
President Eisenhower’s visit to that country cancelled. 


The Pakistani Minister for Health told the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, that the aim of the present regime in 
Pakistan was “‘the creation of a welfare state with equal chances 


for all.” 
J 


It was reported that instructions had been issued in Malaya 
to stop trade with South Africa. 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Air Force, Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan, said in Karachi, that all military planes of the 
United States, utilising landing facilities in Pakistan, did so 
with the permission of the Pakistan Air Force. 

It was disclosed by the Pakistan Finance Minister Mr. M. 
Shoaib, that the United States had agreed to give Pakistan 
another 10,000,000 dollars worth of raw industrial materials 
immediately. 
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June 10: 


June 12: 


June 13: 


June 14: 


June 15: 


June 16: 


June 17: 


June 19: 
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The White House Press Secretary, Mr. Hagerty, was held a vir- 
tual prisoner for more than an hour by a mob of Japansese de- 
monstrators. 


Argentina notified the UN Security Council of its intention to 
seek U. N. assistance, if Israel failed to return Adolf Eichmann. 


Speaking at a press conference in Athens, President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic, reviewed his hope of peace and called 
for a solution of the Palestine and Algerian questions. 


At least fifty people were injured when police used tear gas and 
lathi-charged a procession of Akali Sikhs in Delhi. 


President Eisenhower left for his Far East tour saying that his 
mission was ‘‘to improve the climate for international under- 
standing.” 


The Socialist Party in Japan rejected the proposal for a political 
truce for the duration of President Eisenhower’s visit, pro- 
posed by the Government’s Liberal Democratic Party. 


Speaking in Karachi, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. 
Manzur Qadir, said that the aid given to neutral countries by 
larger powers was in Pakistan’s interest and that Pakistan’s 
share of the aid was itself quite impressive. 


The President of Pakistan said that the ideal of an Islamic 
constitutional set up for Pakistan could only be achieved 
through a Presidential form of Government. He further em- 
phasized the need for unity, integrity and solidarity. 


Three students were killed and many more injured when 20,000 
leftists stormed the Japanese Parliament as a protest against the 
Japan-United States Security Pact and President Eisenhower’s 
Visit. 

President Eisenhower’s visit to Japan was cancelled as a result 
of mounting tension there. 


It was reported that at least 400 people were killed and many 
more injured in fierce guerilla fighting in Tibet. 


The United States-Japan Security Treaty was ratified. 








June 20: 


June: 21: 


June 23: 


June 25: 


June 26: 


June 27: 


June 28: 


July 1: 
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The former French colonies. Senegal and Sudan, became inde- 
pendent as the Mali Federation of West Africa. 


The Rs. 19.000 million Second Five-Year Plan of Pakistan was 
approved by the Economic Council. 


Mr. Kishi the Prime Minister of Japan, announced his decision 
to resign. 


The first session of talks between the French Government and 
representatives of the Algerian Provisional Government. began 


in Paris. 
The newly appointed Indonesian Parliament was sworn in. 


British Somaliland and Madagascar were both proclaimed 


independent. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchev, said that colonial people 
who had the strength to rise against colonialism, would have 
the entire support of the Soviet Union. 


The President of Pakistan, F. M. Mohammad Ayub Khan, in 
an interview to The New York Times, said that Pakistanis were 
beginning to doubt if the governmental machinery of the United 
States was up-to-date for the nuclear age. 


The Soviet Union and four of the Communist countries walked 
out of the 10-Nation Disarmament talks at Geneva. 


Japan and Pakistan signed a tax protocol for the promotion 
of trade and economic cooperation between the two countrics. 


The Russian Ambassador to Ceylon was summoned to the 
Ceylonese Foreign Office. in connection with a report published 
in one of the important local papers. charging that the Soviet 
Envoy had been having secret discussions with the left wing 


leaders. 


The Italian-administred U.N. Trusteeship colony of Somalia 
was proclaimed independent. 


Ghana became an independent Republic within the British 
Commonwealth. 
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A communique issued by GPRA. after talks between the Algerian 
leaders and French officials, said “‘that it would be useless 
to send a ceasefire delegation to France.” The communique 
accused the French Government of wanting to fix ‘unilateral 
conditions”’ for ceasefire talks. 


In an opening speech to the Ghanian Parliament, the President, 
Dr. Nkrumah, urged tne world’s non-committed, non-nuclear 
powers. to form a third war-preventing force between the 
Eastern and Western blocs. 


Ten persons were killed and some wounded tn riots in Cocquil- 
hatville (Belgian Congo). 


It was reported that there was fierce rioting in Assam on account 
of the language controversy there. 


It was reported that three persons were killed and several injured 
when police opened fire on a Moharram procession in a village 
in Uttar Pradesh (India) on 5 July. 


It was announced by Tass that the Soviet Union had launched 
its second multi-stage rocket. 


Large numbers of Americans were preparing to leave Cuba in 
the face of probable scizure of all remaining US-owned pro- 
perty. 


Mr. Khrushchev warned the United States that the Soviet Union 
would retaliate with rockets if the United States intervened in 
Cuba. 


President Eisenhower said that the United States would not tole- 
rate a Communist-dominated regime in Cuba. 


100 Africans and 20 Europeans were feared killed in Leopold- 
ville (Congo). 


The Congo Government cabled for U.N. intervention to main- 
tain law and order in the newly independent country. 


























July 12: 


July 13: 


July 14: 


July 15: 


July 18: 


July 19: 


July 20: 


July 21: 
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The United States warned the Soviet Union of serious conse. 
quences if more U.S. planes were shot down over international 
waters and demanded the release of the crew of RB47 jet 
plane, which was shot down on 1 July. 


Ghana offered military and technical aid to the Congo. 


The Prime Minister and the President of Congo demanded the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops within 24 hours. 


Mr. Ikeda wonthe Democratic Party’s nomination for the Party 
President and Prime Ministership, in Japan. 


The Congo broke off diplomatic relations with Belgium. 


With the arrival of the U.N. advance guard, the Congolese 
Force Publique laid down its arms in the Leopoldville area. 


The Belgian Premier Gustay Eysken said that Belgian troops 
would be withdrawn from the Congo only when the UN Force 
would effectively guarantee security there. 


The Soviet Union issued a statement in the UN saying that “the 
USSR, confident of its strength, will give Cuba the necessary 
support.” 


The Prime Minister of Japan, Mr. Ikeda, rejecting a neutral 
foreign policy, affirmed alignment with the western democracies. 


A 30-day state of siege was declared in Guatemala, following 
terrorist and subversive activities. 


Mr. Patrice Lumumba threatened to call for Soviet help if the 
Belgians did not immediately withdraw from the Congo. 


The Soviet Union gave the UN and the United States a three- 
day ultimatum to get out of the Congo. 


Mrs. Bandaranaike was sworn in as Ceylon’s Prime Minister. 


Yougoslavia and Sudan called on all neutral nations to join in 
combating “policies of force, pressure and propaganda” in a 
communique issued at Belgrade, after talks between President 
Tito and General Abboud. 
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July 22: 


July 24: 


July 25: 


July 26: 


July 27: 
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\ 


An agreement with regard to the problems rclating to the ad- 
ministration of border areas between Iran and Pakistan was 
ratified by the Presidential Cabinet. 


The Ghanian High Commissioner in London was attacked by 
an unidentified man. 


The President of Pakistan warned the people in East Pakistan 
against Communist designs in that area. 


Speaking in Dacca, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. 
Manzur Qadir said that “there is going to be no shift in Pa- 
kistan’s foreign policy towards Israel in spite of the fact that 
Iran has given recognition to it.” 


The UAR recalled its Ambassador to Teheran as a protest against 
Iran’s recognition of Israel. 


At least 7 Africans were killed in riots in Bulawayo (S. 
Rhodesia). 


According to Mr. Patrice Lumumba, the Prime Minister of the 
Congo, the UN Secretary General had assured him that there 
would be no recgonition of Katanga by the UN. 


Dr. Phizo, the Naga rebel leader, declared in London, that he 
would take the Nagaland issue-to the United Nations, if his 
offers of a peaceful settlement were turned down by the Indian 
Government. 


Official sources in Karachi repudiated reports in the Indian 
press that the Pakistan Government was trying to “squeeze 
out” Hindus from East Pakistan. 


Following the expulsion of the Iranian Envoy from the UAR, 
as a result of Iran’s recognition of Israel, the UAR Ambassador 
was also expelled from Iran. 


President Eisenhower challenged Mr. Khrushchev to a world 
wide election contest, in order to ascertain whether the people 
of the world wished to live ‘‘under a communist regime or under 
a free system, such as found in the United States.” 


July 29: 
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It was announced in Brussels that the Belgian Government Was 
making immediate arrangements for the withdrawal of some 
of its army units from the Congo. 

The Treaty of Peace and Friendship between China and Nepal 
was ratified. 

The Indian Government agreed to the creation of an autono. 
mous Naga State within the Indian Union. 


There were heavy casualties as a result of fierce fighting between 
the Laulua and Baluba tribesmen in the Congo. 


By a special decree. the Bahai religious movement was banned 
in the UAR. 


It was declared by the Shah of Iran that no de jure recognition 
would be given to Israet. 
The Niger Republic was formally proclaimed independent. 


General Tunjello resigned as the President of the Dominicon 
Republic and was replaced by Vice President Balaguer. 


. The Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Manzur Qadir, said 


that if asked, Pakistan would be willing to mediate and tn 
to improve relations between the UAR and Iran. 


A joint communique, issued after talks between Mr. Patrice Lu- 
mumba and the Tunisian leaders, said that the Tunisian Govert- 
ment had full respect for the territorial integrity of the Congo 
Republic and supported the move for the evacuation of all foreign 
troops, which were still stationed there. 


A 20-man UN advance guard was barred from entering Katanga. 


The former French West African Colony of Upper Volta was 
proclaimed independent. 


The Secretary General of the UN asked the Security Council 
to lay down rules for the entry of UN troops into Katanga, 
so that the UN troops could act without interference in the 
internal affairs of the Congo Republic. 
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Mr. Patrice Lumumba, the Congolese Prime Minister, backed 
by promise of support by the African States of Ghana and Guinea, 
asked his Government to dismiss the UN force following its 
refusal to move into Katanga immediately. 


Dr. Fidel Castro decreed the expropriation of more than 900 
million dollar worth of American owned property in Cuba, 
which is virtually the entire US investments in that country. 


The Ivory Coast proclaimed its independence. 


The United States States Department described the Cuban 
seizure of American property as arbitrary and discriminatory 
and said that a formal protest was being made to the Havana 
Government. 


The Security Council ordered Belgium to immediately withdraw 
its troops from Katanga. 


A State of emergency was declared throughout the Congo 
Republic. 


Sheikh Abdullah, the chief accused in the “Kashmir conspiracy 
case”’, said that the people living in Jammu and Kashmir were in 
a worse position than those “living in the most backward 
colonial state’. 


A revolutionary group seized power in Laos in a pre-dawn coup. 


The Cuban cabinet, meeting without Premier Castro, effectively 
nationalised all oil and electric power industries and ratified 
closer ties with the communist countries. 


The new regime in Laos declared that all foreign troops must 
leave Laos and all foreign bases be liquidated. 


The Johannesburg newspaper, “Rand Daily Mail’’, said in a 
report that between 6,000 and 14,000 people are currently held 
in South African prison camps and many have died of insomnia. 


Mr. K. H. Khurshid, President of Azad Kashmir, said that the 
Kashmir problem was separate and distinct from other Indo- 
Pakistan disputes and any attempt to mix it with them was to 
confuse the issue. | 
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Chad declared its independence. 


The United States launched a 100-foot communication satellite 
into orbit. 


The Secretary General of the United Nations, accompanied 
by a batch of UN troops, landed in Katanga. 


In his independence day message to the nation, President Ayub 
Khan made references to India’s unwillingness to settle the 
Kashmir issue. 


Addressing the press, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Mr, 
Manzur Qadir, pointed out that his Government’s acceptance 
of the Soviet Union’s proposal for the exploitation of oil in Pa- 
kistan did not mean any change in Pakistan’s foreign policy, 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan said that his Government had 
asked the Kabul Government to explain under what circum. 
stances the two fury fighters ot Pakistan were forced to land at 
Kandhar airport. 


Cyprus became independent, with Archbishop Makarios as its 
first President. 


The neutralist Prince Phouma was named as the new Prime 
Minister of Laos. 


The Congo was placed under a special military regime for six 
months by Mr. Lumumba. 


Diplomatic relations between Holland and Indonesia were 


severed by President Soekarno. 


Outlining his country’s foreign policy, President Makarios said 
that Cyprus should remain in the British Commonwealth. 


F.G. Powers, the U-2 Pilot, was sentenced to ten years’ confine- 
ment by a Moscow military court, on charges of spying. 


It was disclosed by Tass that the Soviet Union had put a four 
and a half ton animal-carrying satellite into orbit. 
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As a result of Senegal’s secession, the two-month old Mali 
Federation broke up. 


The Soviet space ship carrying two dogs and some other animals 
was safely brought back to earth. 


The Algerian Provisional Government said in a communique 
that a referendum organised by the UN should be held in 
Algeria to decide the future of the country. 


The UN Secretary General scored a victory over Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba, when the Security Council adjourned without 
voting any resolution on the Congo. 


There was a mutiny in the Congo, when the Mali Federation’s 
UN troops joined forces with the anti-government Baluba 
population of the Katanga province. 


Congolese troops were sent by Mr. Lumumba to the Kasai 
province to put down a secessionist movement. 


The Security Council recommended admission of eight newly 
independent members of the French community in Africa, to 
the membership of the UN. 


The Capital of the Kasai province was captured by Congolese 
troops. 


About 50 people were injured in racial riots in a town in Florida 
(U.S.A.) 


A state of siege was declared in Amman as a result of the bomb 
explosion in which the Jordanian Prime Minister Majali was 
killed with nine others. 


The Shah of Iran appcinted Sheriff Imami as his new Prime 
Minister, after accepting the resignation of Premier Eghbal. 








